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PART I. 


Of the many scores of enthusiastic “ High Sierrans ” 
who were camped on the banks of the South Fork of 
King’s River last summer, there are certainly but few 
who have even a faint idea of the magnificent region in 
which the main branch of this stream heads. Many of 
course visited Mist Falls, just above the gateway to the 
King’s Cafion ; some obtained a distant view of its wilder- 
ness of peaks from the summit of Goat Mountain; and 
still fewer visited Paradise Valley. But the splendid 
mountains about the southern end of the Palisades will, 
I think, remain a little-known country for many years to 
come, owing to the exceptional ruggedness of the ridges 
and the great depth of the cafions. 

The South Fork above its junction with the King’s 
Cafion drains an area of 135 square miles, or the whole 
of the region between Bubb’s Creek on the south, the 
Main Crest on the east, and the Middle Fork of King’s 
on the north and west, being almost exactly twice the 
area drained by Bubb’s Creek. For a distance of five 
miles above the King’s Cafion it comes down through a 
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deep, precipitous gorge in a series of tremendous cas- 
cades. As far as Mist Falls there is a tolerable foot-trail, 


but above that point there is none at all until Paradise 
Valley is reached, two miles above. This latter point 
is easily reached, however, by a trail from Copper Creek 
Basin, which crosses the Buck Range Divide just south 
of Goat Mountain, descending finally nearly 4,000 feet 
into the South Fork Cafion at the lower end of Paradise 
Valley. This latter is about three and a half miles long, 
and at its head the river forks into two almost equal 
branches, the one to the right, or Wood’s Creek, entering 
from almost due east, and draining the main crest from 
the neighborhood of the Kearsarge Pass on the south, to 
Mt. Pinchot on the north; while the left branch, which 
is slightly the larger, and may therefore be considered a 
continuation of the South Fork, comes in from the north 
after sweeping around the base of the Arrow Peak Group, 
and drains the Crest from Mt. Pinchot to the southern 
end of the Palisades. 

It was my good fortune last summer to make two trips 
into this splendid region,—one by way of Paradise Valley 
to the summit of Arrow Peak in early June, and the other 
by way of the Middle Fork and Cartridge Creek in July. 
The party in the first instance was composed of Mrs. P. 
A. Kanawyer, Mrs. Le Conte, Mr. Tracey Kelley, Mr. 
Robert Pike, and myself. The start was made the after- 
noon of June 14th. Only pack-animals were taken, for in 
such a rugged country as that which we wished to 
traverse a saddle-horse is nothing short of a nuisance. 
The first night’s camp was made at Wood’s Corral in 
Copper Creek Basin, just at the top of the first steep 
ascent. Instead of taking the regular Goat Mountain 
trail next morning, we struck across country directly east 
from Wood’s Camp, and without any serious trouble 
crossed the Buck Range Divide by a pass at least a thou- 
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sand feet lower than the Goat Mountain Saddle, coming 
out almost on the same level as the top of the Paradise 
Hill. From this point a steep, rough descent of 2,800 feet 
brought us to the river about I1 A. M. and camp was made 
on the edge of a meadow in a beautiful grove of pines 
about a mile from the head of the valley. 

Paradise Valley is one of the most beautiful camp- 
ing-spots to be found in the immediate neighborhood of 
the King’s River Cafion. It is almost level, about a 
quarter of a mile wide, and supports a splendid growth of 
timber, much finer in fact than that in the lower cajion, 
owing to the greater elevation and better soil. Beautiful 
meadows abound, and the cliffs, while not so high as the 
Grand Sentinel, are very picturesque, averaging 2,500 
feet in height. 

Our objective point was Arrow Peak, the culminating 
point of that great mountain mass which lies between the 
forks of the river at the head of the valley. It had once 
been ascended from the north by Professor Brown, of 
Palo Alto, but no one had yet approached it from the 
south. Owing to its situation on the brink of the main 
South Fork Cajfion, we were sure that the view from its 
summit would be extensive and would give a good idea 
of the whole river basin to the east and north. To 
approach it by way of the cafion on its western side was 
not to be thought of, for these river gorges are great 
consumers of time, and ours was limited. The most 
practicable route appeared to be along the course of a 
small creek which drains its southern flank, and which 
enters Paradise Valley by a series of graceful falls 
directly at its head. Just to the east of these falls is an 
avalanche chute up which one may climb, but which is 
impassable for pack-animals. 

It was evident from the outset that the base of the 
peak could best be reached by “ knapsacking it,” for 
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although animals might be taken up by keeping far to the 
east, still this appeared doubtful, and might result in a 
waste of time. So in the afternoon Kelley, Pike, and I 
explored for a possible log by which the river might be 
crossed above its junction with Wood’s Creek, and were 
lucky enough to find a jam at the site of the old sheep 
bridge. 

Next morning, after a hearty breakfast (for we 
expected to be on starvation rations for the next two 
days), we all shouldered our packs, which consisted of 
blankets, food for two days, the camera, plane-table, and 
a Sierra Club register, and started up the cafion about sun- 
rise. We crossed the river on the log jam without much 
difficulty, and started up the end of an old medial moraine 
which lay between the two branches of the river. This led 
up to the avalanche chute where the rough work began, 
though an old sheep-trail gave us some help in the brushy 
places. About 1,500 feet above the floor of the valley 
a ledge to the left furnished a means of leaving the 
chute and of dropping over into the main cafion of Arrow 
Creek, from which point we could see up the course of the 
stream for some distance. We were now obliged to 
traverse a huge talus slope and make our way down to 
the stream, which was followed until the base of a steep 
cascade was reached. Above this point the stream came 
down in a series of swift cascades over dome-shaped 
rocks, all glaciated and polished to the last degree. The 
stream-bed became impassable, but a convenient strip of 
timber along a diminutive brook furnished a means by 
which it could be abandoned, and at I Pp. M. we were 
eating lunch and resting high up on the mountain-side 
and in full view of the splendid cajions to the south. In 
the afternoon the little brook was easily followed to its 
head, and Arrow Creek was again reached just at the top 
of the falls. Above this point the stream drains a wide 
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desolate basin characteristic of these elevated regions ; 
a broad valley with glaciated floor strewn with erratic 
bowlders and struggling groups of alpine pines, and shut 
in on all sides by towering knife-edge ridges, at whose 
bases were immense piles of talus and snow. Most of the 
afternoon was consumed in walking up this basin, and 
camp was made as far up as it was possible on account of 
the snow. 

The view from this point was simply magnificent. 
Across the deep cafion of Wood’s Creek rose the rugged 
masses of Mt. King and Mt. Gardiner and the host of 
spiry ridges in their neighborhood. Directly away from 
us to the southwest stretched Paradise Cafion and all 
its tributary gorges, walled in on the west by the spurs 
of Goat Mountain. Immediately in front to the north 
were the snow-fields of Arrow Peak, and to the northeast 
there towered high above us an unnamed, unknown peak 
guarded by splendid precipices. Our camp was 10,200 
feet above the sea. 

Next morning very early Kelley, Pike, and I started 
for the mountain, for it was necessary to make the climb 
and return to Paradise Valley in one day. We carried 
nothing with us but the camera and plane-table. Our 
route lay up the snow-filled valley to the east of the 
peak, and in the course of an hour we were abreast of its 
southern spurs. Arrow Peak is the highest point of a 
long ridge which faces the cafion of the main South Fork. 
From our position it was difficult to determine which was 
the highest point, and unfortunately we started the climb 
too soon. The ascent of the main slope was not difficult ; 
so we made the best of our time, climbing rapidly over 
huge rock fragments and fields of hard snow. On reach- 
ing the top of the ridge what little breath we had remain- 
ing was fairly taken away by the sight of the tremendous 
cafion of the South Fork which now burst upon us. It 
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was Over 4,000 feet deep where we stood ; the walls were 
exceedingly precipitous and of one continuous slope the 
whole way. Just to the right arose what appeared to be 
the top of our peak, but when we reached it, it was only 
to find the true summit a quarter of a mile to the north, 
and connected to our point by the meanest knife-edge 
that it usually falls to one’s lot to traverse. We reached 
the lower point at 9 A. M., and it was 10 before the final 
summit was attained. Part of the time we navigated the 
serrated edge of the ridge itself, with the 4,000-foot cafion 
on one side and a steep rooflike slope of snow on the 
other. Sometimes, when the edge became impassable, we 
climbed along the snow-field at its junction with the 
rocks. The summit, we judged from the aneroid read- 
ings, was about 13,400 feet above the sea. 

.From this commanding point the whole course of 
the South Fork could be traced from its source at the foot 
of Split Mountain to its junction with the King’s River 
Cafion. Far to the northeast its first tributaries headed, 
flowing southward and then southwest to join those 
coming in from the region of Mt. Pinchot, and finally 
entering a beautiful timbered basin directly below us on 
the north. After winding through meadows and groves 
and receiving countless snow-fed streamlets, the young 
South Fork cuts around the base of Arrow Peak in a 
cafion whose depth is rarely equaled in any part of the 
Sierra, finally falling into the upper end of Paradise 
Valley. This beautiful timbered basin was at our very 
feet thousands of feet below, and, though an ideal spot 
for camping, it appeared totally inaccessible for pack- 
animals from this side. 

The mountains to the east of our peak were piled 
up in the wildest confusion—a little-known wilderness 
dominated by Mt. Pinchot, certainly 14,000 feet high. 
Across the great cafion to the north towered the gigantic 
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masses of the Palisades, from Split Mountain (14,200 
ft.) on the south to Mt. Jordan (14,275 ft.) on the north. 
And beyond these was the practically unexplored head of 
the Middle Fork of King’s River, the only great area 
of our Sierra which is unmapped. From Mt. Goddard 
to Mt. Whitney the whole basin of King’s River lay 
exposed. The scene was doubly inspiring in its wintry 
robe of snow, and for this reason we felt repaid for the 
comparative difficulties of a trip taken early in June. 

An hour was spent on the summit, photographing the 
matchless panorama, laying in angles on the plane-table, 
and sketching the surrounding topography. A monument 
was constructed, and in this our register-box (No. 41), 
together with Professor Brown’s record of his ascent in 
1895, was deposited. The time came only too soon 
when the return to camp became a necessity. The best 
route was now easily seen to be directly down the east- 
ern snow-field to the source of Arrow Creek. The upper 
part of this field was too steep to glissade down without 
an alpenstock, but by carefully climbing down a couple 
of hundred feet on a long tongue of rocks we were 
enabled to slide for nearly a thousand feet in a few min- 
utes. This led to the head of the stream on which we 
were camped, and after an hour and a half of plunging 
through snow, now greatly softened by the noonday sun, 
we arrived at our little group of tamaracks, and were 
welcomed by the ladies with cheers and a substantial 
lunch. 

Leaving again at about 2:30, we easily made our way 
back to Paradise Valley before dark, the only exciting 
incident being experienced by Mr. Kelley, who, while 
considerably in advance of the rest of the party, almost 
ran into a huge cinnamon bear about a half-mile from 
camp. 

Future climbers in the King’s River district will find 
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no more fascinating region to explore than the great 
basin at the head of the South Fork. A good mule route 
into it should be searched out, and if none such exists one 
should be made. Our camp at the base of Arrow Peak I 
think might be reached with a pack-train by climbing out 
of Wood’s Creek Cajion at a point about a mile and a 
half above Paradise Valley, and thus the falls of Arrow 
Creek be avoided. Then a route would have to be found 
down into the South Fork basin to the north. I under- 
stand that sheep have been taken over this way, but the 
route would not be open till August, owing to the great 
amount of snow. A trail up the South Fork Cajfion might 
be built with no great difficulty, according to Mr. Stirling 
Bunnell, who explored a portion of it last summer. The 
only certain route at present seems to be from the Middle 
Fork side, but this is exceedingly rough and roundabout. 
Most of this route will be described in a succeeding 
article. 
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WITH THE SIERRA CLUB IN KING’S RIVER 
CANON. 





By CHARLOTTE SANDERSON. 





The start was to be made on the evening of the 23d 
of June. For weeks High Sierra enthusiasts had been 
counting the days, for weeks catalogues of sporting goods 
had been arriving with every mail, and for weeks dun- 
nage-bags had been packed and repacked in fancy. Not 
merely for weeks, but for months, newly initiated mem- 
bers had been getting themselves into training, on week- 
days neglecting street-cars on the way to business, and 
on Sundays climbing the hills about the bay. Yet with 
the actual coming of the day it was as if one were scram- 
bling to meet an engagement arranged by telephone at 
the eleventh hour. Articles absolutely necessary for the 
trip could not be found, blankets and dunnage-bags grew 
unmanageable, and, worst of all, expressmen remained as 
unmoved as if the Sierra Club sent its baggage moun- 
tainward every week in the year. 

At the Oakland mole special sleepers for Fresno were 
filled with San Franciscans and Oaklanders to the num- 
ber of a hundred and more, and with the completion of 
the party came informal introductions and an amused 
inspection of costumes. By 6 o’clock the train was in 
motion and a crowd of expectant mountaineers was flying 
away from urban haunts and habits toward the freedom 
of wild nature. Sanger was reached about 2 in the 
morning, amidst the noise of firecrackers and the felicita- 
tions of the populace. Inside the cars those assigned to 
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the first stages were making frantic efforts to respond to 
calls for passengers. Seats were filled as quickly as 
possible, with people dressing as they crowded in. Nota 
moment to lose, and away they went cheered by the 
bystanders, and all the more hilarious themselves for 
being very much mixed as to feet and haversacks and 
cameras. By a most happy arrangement, some little 
distance of the twelve-hour ride to Millwood was to be 
made before sunrise. The dusty San Joaquin with its 
low foothills lay almost transfigured under a white moon- 
light, and the coolness of the night air was inexpressibly 
refreshing. Early in the morning breakfast was served 
at a farmhouse, and there was the even more blessed 
opportunity for a wash and a change of position. Beyond 
Dunlap saddle-horses had been arranged for, so that a 
considerable cut-off might be made by trail into Millwood. 
Stages continued to arrive at this point from 2 to 6 
during the afternoon, and between the intervals of arrivals 
and of bronco-riding the post-office carried on a thriving 
business in postal-cards and bandanas. The first night’s 
camp was made just outside the town. 

The morning’s tramp lay through the General Grant 
National Park, beneath giant sequoias and firs hung with 
the greenest of moss, to the foot of “General Grant” itself, 
where the noon rest was enjoyed. Seven miles more were 
made that afternoon over a trail which still ran through 
a forest of great trees, often turning aside for fallen 
trunks of dead cedars evenly twisted like immense raw- 
hide quirts. Toward the end of the day at Bearskin 
Meadow the Club lined up for its first camp meal, cooked 
to a turn by Chinaman Charlie Tuck and his assistants, 
and served in true camp style. 

The second morning the trail lay across ridge after 
ridge, over one especially long grade, and finally up a 
steep zigzag into Horse Corral, a wide green meadow at 
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an elevation of 7,550 feet, from here onward never to 
stray very far from the sight of splendid mountains. 

The third day’s walk was to be the last before reach- 
ing permanent camp. Summit Meadows was soon 
reached, and from here to the top of Lookout Mountain 
was an easy scramble, more than repaid by a splendid 
view of the cafion walls rising bleak and desolate into 
bold half-domes or peaks. King’s River was just visible, 
a small thread showing at the upper end. Looking 
toward the head of the cafion, one saw on the left the 
pointed crest of Mt. King; next to the right of King two 
others more massive in form—Tyndall and Gardiner; 
next the prominent solitary outline of University Peak, 
and still farther in the same direction the granite sides of 
Brewer streaked with snow. After leaving the Lookout 
the trail ran along the back of a long ridge, then for a 
distance of four miles down, down, by a succession of 
steep turnings into the cafion where it came out at Fox’s 
abandoned hotel. Here the river, long announced by its 
roar, first came into view, slipping along with clear green 
lights or foaming in miniature rapids. It was still run- 
ning high and the current was tremendous. From here 
the party made six miles to Copper Creek, tramping along 
the level floor of the cafion, hurrying a bit among huge 
bowlders that reflected the heat, lagging in cool little fern 
meadows, but oftenest, and best of all, following close to 
the river-bank. At Copper Creek that night a crowd of 
weary High Sierrans was at home at Camp Colby. They 
went early to rest on mattresses of pine needles, old 
Grand Sentinel the headboard to the bed, and never a 
canopy between, except trees that could not shut out the 
stars or the sparkling things they made of the river rip- 
ples. That night the Sentinel, bleak and scarred by day, 
was turned to a mysterious pyramid. 

With the arrival of the fifty-six who came by the way 
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of Visalia, there were nearly two hundred in camp. The 
place became a small village, but lists of acquaintances 
soon lengthened, and it was not hard to drop from town 
formalities into the delightful vagabond ways of outdoor 
existence. The railroad lay more than a hundred miles 
behind; mail came with no regularity, and dates and 
days grew hopelessly confused. Camp life on such a 
large scale, of course, demanded its exchange of hospital- 
ities, and social functions of one kind or another became 
rather frequent. Noise and fun-making reached the 
climax on the Fourth of July, beginning before daylight 
with the firing of six-shooters and seldom flagging 
throughout the day. Public and official observance of 
the occasion took the form of a most unusual consumption 
of canned plum-pudding, served by volunteers looking 
their cleanest and wearing white caps contrived of hand- 
kerchiefs or scraps of flour-sacks. In the evening there 
were special festivities around the camp-fire. 

At each evening camp-fire there was a programme of 
some sort, sometimes arranged with a view to serious 
talks, but oftener the spontaneous outcome of high spirits. 
There were burlesques and funny stunts, and a Florodora 
sextet done in reds and set in a background of fire. There 
were good talks by Mr. Warren Olney, Mr. Newhall, and 
Mr. Le Conte. Mr. Olney recounted the story of the 
founding of the Club, of the aims of the founders, and 
of the work already accomplished in the preservation 
of forests, and indicated much that remains to be done 
in the adjustment of the claims of the sheepmen. Mr. 
Newhall, superintendent of the forest, talked on the work 
of the department of forestry. Mr. Le Conte talked upon 
the Sierra Nevada range, giving particular attention to 
the King’s River region. Among other speakers who 
gave pleasure to the Sierra Club and added to the general 
fund of information on the mountains and forests, were 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lemmon, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Mr. Henry 
Gannett, Mr. W. K. Vickery, -and Mr. Charles Keeler. 

There is at Camp Colby a great rock, semicircled on 
one side by trees and on the other by the King’s River. 
Early in the days of the camp it was the camping-place of 
five Club members; later its natural advantages as an 
auditorium became apparent, and as a consequence the 
last camp-fire meetings of the club were held on 
the rock. Here Mrs. Martha Foote Crow, dean of the 
Woman’s Department of Northwestern University, called 
a meeting of the representatives of the Associated Colle- 
giate Alumnz. Here on Sundays a vesper service was 
held, in which the lay-reader was once Mr. Tracy Kelley 
and once Mr. W. K. Vickery. There will never be found 
a more beautiful and appropriate gathering-place for the 
Sierra Club, nor did John Muir ever speak of his love 
for the mountains in a more fitting auditorium. 

Copper Creek proved to be a convenient point from 
which to make the shorter side-trips to Avalanche Peak, 
to the top of Sentinel, and to Mist and Roaring River 
falls. Both of these falls, though small by Yosemite 
standards, are most beautiful, and each in its own way. 
Those in Roaring River rush headlong through an open- 
ing in the solid rock into a wide green pool, while the 
Mist tumbles less excitedly over a long gradual incline 
falling more after the manner of a series of cascades. 

July 2d had been the date set for the climb up 
Goat Mountain,—the try-out for those intending to make 
Brewer later on,—but for two days a storm had been 
threatening, and the appointed morning found a cold 
wind blowing a mist over the mountains. A disappointed 
crowd breakfasted in the cold, and afterwards did its 
best to warm up in a lively execution of “ Prisoner’s 
base” and “ Duck on the rock.” The sun remained hid- 
den until it was too late to put the trip through. That 
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morning was, however, the only disagreeable one during 
the month in camp, and the next day dawned perfect 
enough to suit the most fastidious in temperatures. The 
trail to Goat Mountain, after rising above a steep climb 
over rocks and loose sandy soil, ran close along the side 
of Copper Creek,—at first under the round dome of 
Buck’s Peak, then up and up, while the mountains at 
the south rose higher and higher. It was a splendid 
day, all that is fine in weather put into a single glorious 
sense of bracing air and of sunshine not too bright. 
Down into the cafion on the left ran timbered ridge after 
timbered ridge touched with the softest of blues, and 
high above them at the sky-line the crests of yet others 
marked by an apparently unbroken stretch of snow. 
Bubb’s Creek Cajion lay on the east, its creek showing 
snow-white where it fell in cascades. After crossing 
Copper Creek it was a long pull to the saddle, for one 
turned about often for a view of the Sentinel, of Ava- 
lanche, and of Brewer, looming higher and higher. From 
the saddle there was a yet steeper climb to the summit. 
Here it was snowing; but except for showing a larger 
sweep to the north, the view could have been little finer 
than that commanded at the saddle,—a panorama in itself 
not easily surpassed on any of the shorter trips from the 
cafion. 

On the morning of July 7th about ninety of the Club 
left for the expedition to Kearsarge Pass, forty-nine of 
them intending to make the ascent of Brewer. The first 
part of the trail up Bubb’s Creek wound up a zigzag 
and difficult ascent, but at the top and all along the shady 
grade the way was delightful, following quite close to a 
creek that fairly bubbled with surprises. Small falls and 
cascades grew wilder and more and more frequent. Trout 
in the big pools grew bigger and bolder,—an invitation 
to fishermen to try their luck by the way. And the tall 
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flowers in those boggy meadows!—long spike-shaped 
purple things, wild sunflowers, pale pink thistles, brown- 
centered daisies, and tiger-lilies. All along the way the 
walls of the cafion were growing higher and higher, 
more often glaciated and traced here and there with 
threadlike falls, at first hardly noticeable on the great 
face of the cliffs. Finally, through the first open cafion 
on the right rose the crest of Brewer. This, then, was 
the East Creek and Camp Miller, and the day’s walk 
was finished. Fifteen others of the party accompanied 
the climbers next morning as far as East Lake, and re- 
turned to the junction the same day, reporting the Brew- 
erites in camp at the upper end of the lake, at Camp Le 
Conte. The climb of Brewer is a story in itself, and the 
telling of it shall be left to another. 

From Camp Miller the trip was continued the next 
day to Bryanthus Lake* and Kearsarge Pass. From the 
mouth of East Creek the trail rises in an abrupt ascent 
to Bryanthus, a wide, silent lake 11,000 feet above sea- 
level, shut in by snowy pinnacles and overlooked by 
Kearsarge Pass. On the south side of the lake, at its 
outlet, the large party went into camp for a week. This 
location was named Camp Parsons. From these head- 
quarters many trips were made to Lake Charlotte, each 
party bringing back full baskets of fine trout. Climbing 
parties conquered Mt. Rixford, Mt. Gould, and Uni- 
versity Peak. And between times many trout were lured 
from Bryanthus Lake and its inlet. Cold nights sent 
the climbers early to bed, yet some sparkling camp-fire 
sessions were held. 

For treeless desolation the way from Bryanthus to 
the pass certainly outdid anything seen by the way. Long 
before reaching East Creek one had been growing accus- 
tomed to pines of the small-needled, high-mountain va- 


*Commonly known as Bullfrog Lake. 
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riety. Higher still, at Bryanthus, all the larger kinds 
were the exception, but the pass rose above timber-line. 
One or two gnarled trunks leaned across the bowlders 
at the foot of the ascent, but they served only to increase 
the sense of rocky waste. At the top, rising high above 
timber-line, lay rocks and bowlders piled as if by labori- 
ous artificial arrangement. The same structure prevailed 
also on Mt. Rixford and Mt. Gould, to the right and left. 
The pass itself is nothing more than the sharp edge of 
a ridge and very narrow, but as an observation-point it 
is not easily outdone. Mt. Gould, it is true, commands 
the wider sweep on the western side, a view that includes 
Owen’s Lake, the river, and the town of Independence, 
but from the pass one looks back on something wider 
than a half-circle of snowy mountains reaching from the 
jagged pinnacles of Kearsarge on the east to Charlotte 
Peak on the northwest, distinguishing in turn the 
familiar outlines of University Peak, Mt. Keith, the 
Videttes, and old Brewer. 

The mountaineer may be never so glib at geological 
formations and classifications of conifers; he may quote 
elevations by the page and produce photographs by 
the pound. But how under Heaven’s dome shall he have 
words to express his own dumb sense of the grandeur of 
his mountains! How shall he say to the dwellers in the 
foothills anything of the rare exhilaration of mountain air, 
anything of the mystery of silent heights, anything of 
the thousand beauties that defy analysis! Fortunately 
he seldom tries. Mutely he pays his tribute, but when 
he has once felt the charm of these things he returns 
to them again and again with an almost gypsy instinct. 
There are those who believe that in this modern day 
the love of nature—wild nature—is vanishing from the 
world. Probably they read their Thoreau of a vacation 
on the verandas of summer resorts; at all events, they are 
not members of the Sierra Club. 
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RED-AND-WHITE PEAK AND THE HEAD-WATERS 
OF FISH CREEK. 





By LincoLn HUTCHINSON. 





Some years ago, the writer, with a small party of 
friends, formed the somewhat ambitious project of con- 
ducting a systematic though necessarily superficial ex- 
ploration of the main crest of the Sierra from Donner 
Pass southward. Our general plan was to enter the 
mountains each year from some selected point, penetrate 
to the main ridge, work southward on or near the ridge 
as far as our limited time would permit, and then to 
turn westward to the great valley again. This line of 
retreat would be chosen as the route of advance the fol- 
lowing year, and the return would be made still farther 
south. Each year, too, some commanding peak was to 
be chosen as a more particular objective point, in order 
that we might get a comprehensive view of the region 
covered and be able to fill in with approximate correct- 
ness the gaps which the hurried nature of our exploration 
left in our knowledge of the country; in order, too, to 
add the inspiration of real mountain “ climbing” to the 
other pleasures of the outing. 

The task seemed a large one, for our time each year 
was to be limited to three or four weeks; yet slowly the 
larger part of the plan has been carried out. Year by 
year we have covered new ground, pushing southward 
step by step, reaching higher and grander and less-known 
portions of the crest, as the range swells in magnitude 
from north to south, till now but three years remain 
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necessary for the accomplishment of the main features of 
the plan. 

Following out this general scheme of exploration, the 
summer of 1902 was given to a hurried trip in the section 
described in the title of this paper, the upper basin of 
Fish Creek being particularly examined and Red-and 
White Peak being our specific objective point. The 
region may be roughly described as lying between the 
head-waters of the Middle Fork of the San Joaquin 
(rising in the Lyell-Ritter group) and the head-waters 
of Mono Creek (draining the main crest between Red- 
and-White Peak and Mt. Abbott). The northern and 
southern extremities of this section are already fairly well 
known, but midway between the two lies a region which 
has scarcely as yet been visited save by a few hardy 
sheepmen. It was in this midway region that our 
work lay. 

Leaving San Francisco on the afternoon of July 3d, 
we made our way by train and stage to a lumber camp 
and mill known variously as “ Shaver,” “ Shaver Lake,” 
and “ The Dam,” a point well up in the foot-hills (5,000 
feet) about sixty-five miles northeast of Fresno. Here 
our pack-animals and outfit awaited us,* and the morning 
of July 6th found us fairly under way with our faces 
toward the wilderness. Little need be said of our first 
week’s travel. We took what is known locally as the 
Mono Trail, and pushed on to the main crest with but 
little difficulty, through a region that was generally unin- 
teresting except in the cafion of Mono Creek. The South 
Fork of the San Joaquin was forded with considerable 
difficulty a short distance above the mouth of Mono 
Creek, and the head-waters of the latter stream were 
reached by following its right (north) bank from mouth 


* We were very materially assisted in our outfitting by Mr. Joseph House, pro- 
prietor of the stage-line between Fresno and Shaver. 
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to source. The cafion of Mono Creek has been already 
described to readers of THE BULLETIN in the accounts of 
the trips of Mr. Solomons in 1894* and of Messrs. Le 
Conte and Cory in 1898.7 

We went into camp near the spot chosen by Messrs. 
Le Conte and Cory, between the third and fourth “ re- 
cesses,” at an elevation of something over 9,000 feet. 
Here we came near repeating an unpleasant experience 
of those two gentlemen. It will be remembered by those 
who have read Mr. Le Conte’s account of the trip that 
one of their animals was poisoned and died at that camp. 
Here, too, one of our horses was poisoned, and, though 
he finally recovered, he was rather a hindrance than a 
help to us during the remainder of the trip. It would 
be well for future campers to avoid those meadows as a 
grazing-ground. 

Next day was devoted to resting, reconnoitering, and 
planning for our next move. One party made their way 
up to the summit of Mono Creek Pass and returned 
enthusiastic at what they had seen. My brother, J. S. 
Hutchinson, and myself spent the afternoon in climbing 
a peak which rose directly north of our camp, in order 
to spy out the land to north and south of Mono Creek. 
A stiff climb of about three hours was more than reward- 
ed by the superb panorama from the summit. We were 
particularly interested in the nearer view. Directly south, 
across the cafion of Mono Creek, we looked down into the 
magnificent “recesses” which Messrs. Le Conte and 
Solomons have so enthusiastically described. Back of 
them rose the giant wall which forms the divide between 
Mono Creek and Bear Creek, culminating in the fine 
peaks of Abbott, Gabb, and Hilgard. To the north, not 
more than two or three miles distant as the crow flies, 


*Srerra Cius BULLETIN, Vol. I., p. 221. 
+SierRA Cus BULLETIN, Vol. II., p. 249. 
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rose Red-and-White Peak and Red Slate Peak, their 
variegated red and brown slate contrasting most beauti- 
fully with the white granite of their neighbors. To us 
the particular centers of interest were Mt. Abbott, to 
the south, and Red-and-White Peak, to the north,—for 
we had not yet decided which of these two we should 
attempt to ascend, and it had been partly with a view to 
settling this question that we had climbed to our present 
elevation. Our time was to be too limited to permit us 
to ascend both, and it was necessary to choose between 
the two. Both looked difficult but not impossible of 
ascent. The southern ridge of Red-and-White Peak 
presented a succession of jagged impassable pinnacles, but 
the western and northwestern ridges looked promising. 
Abbott looked forbidding, but the western ridge and a 
tongue of snow reaching up toward the summit from 
the great snow-field on the northern face suggested pos- 
sibilities of ascent. 

A consultation in camp that evening resulted in the 
determination to abandon Abbott till a future trip, to 
make our way round to the west or northwest of Red- 
and-White Peak in the upper basin of Fish Creek, and 
to attempt the ascent of that mountain. Accordingly, 
next day we broke camp and retraced our steps down 
Mono Creek to a point near the lower end of Vermilion 
Valley. Our plan was to find some practicable route 
across the northern wall of Mono Cajion into Cold Cajfion, 
and to follow the latter to the divide which forms the 
southern rim of the basin of Fish Creek. Our expecta- 
tion of finding a trail which would take us from Ver- 
milion Valley to Cold Cafion ended in disappointment, 
but we were able without much difficulty to pioneer a 
route across the divide, and after a most beautiful trip 
up Cold Cafion crossed over the summit into the Fish 
Creek Basin. The pass from Cold Cafion to Fish Creek 
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(elevation about 11,000 feet) is one of the most im- 
pressive I have seen in the Sierra. The ridge here runs 
southeast and northwest. The approach on the Cold 
Cafion side is through very charming country, the slope 
is fairly gradual, and the ascent, though fatiguing, is not 
difficult. The northeastern slope, however, is an abrupt 
drop of several hundred feet, and the difficulty was 
increased by masses of soft snow. It was trying work, 
requiring the utmost care to prevent an accident to our 
animats, but all our labor and anxiety were more than 
repaid by the inspiring view—a wild confusion of moun- 
tain masses in blue and white, crossed by dark lines of 
forest-covered cafion, and in the central background of 
the picture the grand old Lyell-Ritter group. 

The dangers of the pass once safely overcome, we 
dropped down rapidly into the cafion of Fish Creek, 
passing en route one of the most charming little alpine 
lakes I have ever seen.* By mid-afternoon we went into 
camp at an elevation of about 9,000 feet, on the left bank 
of a roaring torrent, which we afterwards learned was 
the main stream of Fish Creek. 

Our camp was in an ideal spot. Inclosed between two 
forks of the stream lay a little meadow of five or six 
acres. Below, the rapidly descending cafion ran in an 
almost direct line for some miles and gave us a clear 
vista between its V-shaped walls. The horizon-line was 
picturesquely broken by the massive peaks of Lyell and 
Ritter in the blue distance. Turning our backs to the 
cafion vista, a no less striking scene confronted us—a 
granite-walled amphitheater, culminating in a huge shaft 
closely resembling the Swiss Matterhorn. Not so high 
or so massive, but, if possible, even more rugged, forbid- 
ding, and inaccessible on the side from which we viewed 


* This we have named the Lake of the Lone Indian, from the peak which rises 
from its western shore. 
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it. To right and to left rose lesser granite walls pierced 
by gorges, through which came tumbling in exquisite 
cascades the two streams which united at the threshold 
of our camp. Altogether a wild, romantic scene; beauti- 
ful then as we first came upon it; more beautiful in the 
glow of the setting sun and the shadows of deepening 
twilight; weird and fascinating in the brilliant, silvery 
moonlight which followed. A scene impossible of ade- 
quate description, but, once viewed, remaining a lifelong 
memory. 

At this point it became necessary for our party to 
separate, and next day four of our companions, with the 
saddle-horses and such pack-animals as they needed, set 
out toward home via Fish Creek, the Miller & Lux 
trail, and Wawona. Three of us—Dr. C. A. Noble, Mr. 
J. S. Hutchinson, and myself—remained to explore 
the upper course of Fish Creek and attempt the ascent 
of Red-and-White Peak. 

Two days we spent in camp, resting, reading, wash- 
ing, mending, and building a corral in which to leave our 
burros, and then on Thursday morning, July 17th, we 
shouldered our packs and began our slow climb up the 
gorge of the main stream. Four o’clock in the afternoon 
found us on a great, bare, curiously sculptured granite 
plateau, from the eastern edge of which rose the two 
mountains which formed the center of interest for us— 
Red Slate and Red-and-White peaks. We had reached 
the level of the last straggling dwarf pines, and although 
time would have permitted us to press on still nearer to 
our destination before night, we decided to camp here, at 
an elevation of some 10,700 feet. 

I have sometimes been asked what charm there can be 
in the higher levels of the Sierra, when the forests are 
gone and nothing remains that is not dead and forbidding, 
the bare crags and the snow-fields. To such a question 
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the surest answer would be an evening spent in such a 
camp as we had that night. Such a scene !—wild, deso- 
late, cold, forbidding, fascinating! White granite for 
miles, black shadows in the cafions and clefts, glistening 
snow, and tiny lakes sparkling in the moonlight ; jagged, 
fantastic peaks and pinnacles with alpine intensity of 
light and shadow, and masses of ice and snow clinging 
to the gentler slopes. And withal the intense quiet and 
loneliness of the place, a seeming new world on a new 
planet where man and his works are as nothing. The 
thrill of it all comes even now, though months have 
passed, and will remain through the years to come. 

Sunrise on the 18th found us moving rapidly across 
the plateau toward the base of Red-and-White Peak. 
Careful examination of the mountain through our glasses 
had already convinced us that the northwestern ridge 
would probably furnish the best means of ascent, and it 
was, accordingly, toward this ridge that we made our 
way. The lower slopes were hidden by intervening 
ridges which thrust themselves out across our path in 
most annoying fashion, but after two hours of moderately 
easy work we had passed these obstructions and stood 
face to face with the peak we had come to conquer. The 
scene was a grand one. We stood on the edge of a 
cirque of considerable size whose walls were masses of 
granite and slate, trimmed with snow where the slope was 
gentle, and whose basin was completely filled by a little 
lake choked with ice. Directly before us on the opposite 
side of the lake was the peak rising two thousand feet 
above our heads and looking down defiantly upon us. 

An unexpected difficulty presented itself. The lower 
portion of the ridge, by which we had expected to ascend, 
was now in full view, and, instead of continuing its grad- 
ual slope as it descended, it ended in an abrupt drop which 
looked impassable. For many minutes we studied the 
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problem through our glasses, and no certain solution 
presented itself. Finally, choosing the most promising 
route, we commenced the long, slow climb. It proved 
unexpectedly easy, except near the beginning and near 
the end. I have spoken of the half-frozen lake which 
formed the floor of the cirque. In order to reach our 
chosen line of ascent it was necessary to skirt the rocky, 
snow-covered slopes which inclosed this lake on the 
west. The snow was hard-frozen and perilously steep, 
and it was only by the utmost caution and the careful 
cutting of steps that we were able to reach the ridge on 
the opposite side. And again, as we approached the sum- 
mit of the peak, there came a piece of work which might 
fairly be called dangerous. The ridge had narrowed to a 
real knife-edge, along which it was only possible to work 
our way astride. To our left, a sheer drop of several 
hundred feet; to our right, a ragged slope where a fall 
would almost certainly be fatal. Midway of the worst 
portion of this knife-edge we suddenly came to a huge 
block of slate set squarely athwart our course. Our route 
seemed absolutely blocked to any animal without wings, 
and for a few moments iailure stared us in the face. 
Then, in another moment, our leader found a finger-hold 
near the top of the bowlder and a precarious foothold at 
the bottom, and swinging round with a half-revolution 
over empty space, landed safely astride the ridge on the 
other side of the obstruction. Noble and I followed, and 
another half-hour of trying work found us on the sum- 
mit, tired but jubilant. 

The day was perfect, and the view beggared all possi- 
bility of description. We spent several hours enjoying it, 
lunching, photographing, making sundry observations to 
aid us in mapping the region. For some time we dis- 
cussed the advisability of renaming the mountain. Being 
the first to set foot on its summit, it seemed our right to 
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LOOKING SOUTH FROM SUMMIT OF RED-AND-WHITE PEAK. 


From a photograph by Lincoln Hutchinson 














RED SLATE PEAK, FROM RED-AND-WHITE PEAK, 


From a photograph by J. S. Hutchinson. 
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name it as we chose, and we wanted something less 
clumsy and more euphonious than its old designation. In 
the end, however, it seemed wiser to make no change. 
The name has gained a place in the maps, and it is pecul- 
iarly descriptive of the great peak of red slate fantas- 
tically streaked with seams of white granite. The name 
identifies the mountain. Accordingly, in the Sierra Club 
register which we placed in a cairn on the summit we 
inscribed the name Red-and-White Peak, together with 
a record of our ascent. 

One question of some little importance we were able 
to settle by our climb. It has been doubted by those who 
have seen the peak only from a distance whether or not 
it forms a part of the main crest of the Sierra. That 
doubt is now removed. The mountain forms a sort of 
triple watershed. North and northwest it slopes into the 
basin of Fish Creek; south and southwest, to Mono 
Creek; but the waters on the east and southeast drain 
into McGee Creek, and so down the Nevada side of the 
range. It thus lies on the main crest. 

Another point of less interest we also partially settled. 
When viewing the peak from the south a week before, 
we got the impression that no ascent could be made from 
that side. Messrs. Le Conte and Cory formed the same 
opinion in 1898. From the summit, however, we were 
able to see nearly to the bottom of a chute, or chimney, 
on the southeastern face which seemed to present no 
impassable barrier. Late in the season, when the snow on 
that slope is mostly gone, an ascent could probably be 
made by that route. On the north, northeast, and north- 
west faces of the mountain we could see no possible line 
of ascent save the one we had chosen. On the south- 
western face, however, is another great chute, dropping 
down abruptly some 2,000 feet into the basin of a small 
tributary of Mono Creek, the practicability of which we 
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proved by choosing it as our line of descent. Thus there 
seem to be three possible ways of reaching the summit of 
the peak. 

Our descent was made rapidly and easily down the 
chimney already mentioned. Scrambling, jumping, slid- 
ing, now shuffling through loose débris, now clinging to 
smooth walls of slate or granite, now creeping cautiously 
over ice or snow which filled the shaded clefts, or plun- 
ging knee-deep into sticky snow, we dropped down some 
2,000 feet in about fifty minutes. 

Then began the real work of getting back to camp. 
The excitement of the ascent and descent was gone, the 
intense exertion was beginning to tell on us, and several 
hours still lay between us and supper. We had chosen a 
new route for our return. Directly west of Red-and- 
White Peak rises another lower mountain somewhat 
similar in shape. By passing around that to the south, it 
seemed possible to reach camp by a route which would be 
no longer than that of the morning and which would at the 
same time permit us to see new features of the country. 
The peak in question forms part of the spur which, run- 
ning west from the main ridge, forms the divide between 
the tributaries of Fish Creek and those of Mono Creek. 
South of this divide on our map was marked a plateau, 
and we promised ourselves easy and rapid going as soon 
as we should reach it. We scrambled on and on around 
the southern slope of the peak. The slate had now dis- 
appeared; huge, irregular blocks of granite barred our 
way and made progress slow; we could find no signs 
of the plateau. We were getting tired and discouraged, 
when suddenly a most unexpected sight renewed our 
enthusiasm. An exclamation of surprise burst from one 
of the party, and we found directly before us a band 
of “big-horn” sheep. We had supposed the animal 
long since extinct in the Sierra, and at first we could 
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scarcely believe our eyes. The sheep seemed as sur- 
prised and interested as we, for they stopped short 
seventy or eighty yards distant and gazed question- 
ingly at us. There were perhaps twenty in all. We 
viewed them at our leisure through our glasses, till 
suddenly they took fright and one after another set off 
with easy bounds over the bowlders and snow. It was 
marvelous how they went, with perfect ease and grace 
over masses of tumbled talus where we poor human 
things who had been priding ourselves on our climbing 
ability could only struggle along painfully and awkwardly 
with many a slip and fall. 

Before us now lay a saddle in the ridge. On its far 
side surely must lie the plateau for which we were 
searching ; gaining that, we could easily make our way to 
camp. Two of the sheep, separated from the main band, 
also made for this saddle, and we followed closely in their 
footsteps. Slowly we rose higher and higher; peaks 
beyond the saddle came into view; now the man in the 
lead stood on the divide. An exclamation, this time of 
dismay, burst from him. Instead of the plateau, there 
confronted us a wild array of rugged gorges and peaks 
glowing pink in the sinking sun, and deep down in the 
amphitheater below us lay an azure lake.* A beautiful 
scene, inspiring! But how were we to get tocamp? The 
plateau was a myth. 

A few moments’ hesitation, a hasty photograph, and 
then our route was chosen. We must cross those gorges 
in a great semicircle, keeping close to their upper ends in 
order not to lose in elevation, and make for another saddle 
which lay well beyond the lake. No conversation now; 
steady, plodding, scrambling work ; bowlders, snow, slush, 
—hands and feet alike called into service. At last the 
saddle; and with a shout of relief we saw before us, still 


* This we named Big Horn Lake. 
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distant but readily accessible, our camp. Seriously 
fatigued, at seven o’clock we reached what seemed to us 
like home; a little recess in the granite plateau where lay 
our sleeping-bags and provisions. A hearty supper and a 
rousing camp-fire of dwarf pine soon did much to obliter- 
ate the unpleasant effects of our thirteen hours’ tramp, 
and only the joy of it remained. 

A rapid descent next morning took us back to our 
camp on Fish Creek, and after a day’s rest, we turned our 
faces toward Wawona. Our plan was to follow down the 
cafion of the stream as far as possible and then to strike 
across to the southwest via Silver Creek and “ The Pin- 
cushion ” to the Miller & Lux trail. The cafion we found 
most beautiful, and it was with reluctance that, two days 
later, we were forced to climb out of it by a difficult trail 
and cross the divide to Silver Creek. The remainder 
of the homeward journey was accomplished without diffi- 
culty or special incident, except a most unpleasant en- 
counter with the proprietors of Wawona, and on July 
28th we reached San Francisco. 

In closing it may be well, for the benefit of those who 
may in the future care to visit the same region, to men- 
tion a few facts which our trip has made clear :— 

1. From the confluence of Mono Creek and the South 
Fork of the San Joaquin it is possible to ascend the 
former stream the entire distance to its source, by follow- 
ing the right (north) bank. 

2. It is possible to take animals from Mono Creek 
Cafion to Fish Creek Cajion by following Cold Cajion to 
its head and crossing the rather difficult pass to which it 
leads. So far as we could discover, there is no possible 
route farther east. 

3. Red-and-White Peak lies on the main crest and not 
on a lateral spur. The ascent of the peak can be made 
certainly in two ways, and probably in three, as already 
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described. The route of our ascent is probably practicable 
at any time during the summer months; the other two 
only late in the season, when most of the snow is gone 
from the southern slopes. 

4. No fish and but little game can be found in the 
region. From the time we left Big Creek (about twenty- 
five miles east of Shaver) till we reached the lower course 
of Fish Creek we found .the streams troutless. A few 
bear and deer may be found, but they are few and far 
between, and unless one is prepared to spend a good deal 
of time in looking for them it is hardly worth while to 
carry a rifle. 

5. In traveling in such a region it is not safe to rely, 
except in the most general way, upon the maps at present 
available. Mr. Le Conte has done a most valuable piece 
of work in publishing his maps of the Southern Sierra. 
He has done more than any other one member of the 
Sierra Club to blaze the way into these southern moun- 
tains ; but he himself has never claimed accuracy of detail 
for his maps, and it is a mistake to expect to find it in 
them. They are of the nature of pioneer work, gotten up 
under peculiarly difficult circumstances, and for remoter 
sections are necessarily inaccurate. The visitor must rely 
far more upon his own judgment and observation than 
upon the lines of his chart. 

There still remains a portion of the basin of Fish 
Creek unexplored,—that section between Red Slate Peak 
on the south and Mammoth Pass on the north. It is to 
be hoped that other members of the Club may be induced 
to turn their attention in that direction. If there are any 
such, the appended map and table of distances may be of 
assistance to them. The map cannot claim perfect accu- 
racy as to directions and distances. The former were 
taken by careful observations with a good compass, but 
magnetic variation is so uncertain a quantity in the moun- 
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tains that the results cannot be relied on absolutely. The 
distances on the map are all estimated on the basis of 
time consumed in walking from point to point, checked 
by what is known of the actual position of prominent 
peaks, and are therefore only approximate. In the table 
of distances the actual time of travel between point and 
point is given. They represent an average rate of travel 
for a man on foot driving a burro. 


DISTANCES. 

HOURS. 
ne ae eee 1% 
Big Creek to South Fork of San Joaquin.... 8 
South Fork to Camp on Mono Creek, above 

I ec cde ok con whee aweees 12% 
Lower end of Vermilion Valley to Pass at 

ee eR act dikwn seeks eeeus 8 
Pass to First Camp on Fish Creek......... 4 


Camp to Foot of trail leading to Silver Creek 8% 

Foot of trail to Miller’s Bridge, via Cassidy 
EE Gaebaacheintnn! GeaaeudsticGent ane 12 

Miller’s Bridge to Wawona................. 22% 
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MT. WHITNEY, WHITNEY CREEK, AND THE 
POISON MEADOW TRAIL. 





By Wiuis LINN JEPSON. 





One of the old-time trails crossing the southern Sierra 
Nevada goes under the plebeian name of the Hockett 
Trail. It connected the towns Visalia and Independence. 
A line stretched taut between these two places would 
span the highest peaks and ridges in the whole chain, yet 
the trail itself is an easy trail and attains no great alti- 
tude, for it circumvents the impassable ridges at just that 
point where the High Sierra Nevada begins to break 
down abruptly to the south. As a piece of successful 
evasion, the Hockett Trail has my unreserved admiration ; 
for the man who built it (doubtless it was one Hockett 
himself) had a practical and thoroughgoing idea of the 
topography of the southern Sierra. 

In olden days supplies for the mines went over the 
mountains by this route, and as ore was sent out, the 
mule-trains were heavily loaded on the return trip as 
well. In later days this same trail has been, for the 
greater part of the distance, a convenient and serviceable 
trail to Mt. Whitney (indeed, the only practicable route 
for animals) from either the desert or the San Joaquin 
Valley side of the mountains. Furthermore, the easiest 
way to Mt. Whitney is still the longest way,—that is, 
to follow the Hockett Trail as far as the higher meadows 
on Volcano (Old Whitney) Creek. As is well known, 
there is no abbreviated route to Mt. Whitney with animals. 
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One must go a long way around to compass a short dis- 
tance. It was with the thought of finding a “ Northwest 
Passage” to or from Mt. Whitney that two of us left 
Three Rivers on August 1, 1900. I had just come in 
from the desert about Owen’s Lake, having crossed the 
Sierra twice in that season, and my companion was Mr. 
Ralph Hopping, a naturalist and mountaineer, resident in 
the region, whom I chanced to find at leisure the day 
before. Each of us had a seasoned riding-mule and 
pack-mule, with a full complement of supplies. 

Our route into Mt. Whitney may be briefly described. 
It passed over Farewell Gap, followed the Hockett Trail 
to the Kern, and kept to the bed of the Kern Cajion as far 
as Junction Meadow. About two and one half miles 
above Junction Meadow the east cafion wall becomes less 
abrupt, and it is here quite feasible to gain the top of the 
eastern plateau and find a way of doubling back towards 
Whitney. 

This whole plateau from the edge of the Kern Cafion 
cliffs eastward is covered by a forest of foxtail pine 
(Pinus Balfouriana), very considerable portions of it 
being what is termed a pure forest,—that is, without 
admixture of other species. This pine ranges northward 
as far as the Mt. Shasta region, but right here about Mt. 
Whitney is the most extensive forest of this species,— 
that is, at the southern limit of its range. On Mt. Whit- 
ney it divides honors at the timber-line with the tamarack- 
pine. The tamarack-pine is very characteristic of swampy 
meadows at 6,000 to 7,500 feet altitude, and, indeed, the 
books speak of it as peculiar to such situations. Neverthe- 
less it is not bound to one habitat, for the tree is a feature 
of the granite slopes hereabouts, and one finds good-sized 
trees as well as the dwarfs at the timber-line. The two 
forms, the alpine and that of the meadows, differ in 
general appearance, and one cannot but contrast them, the 
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former having a much stockier trunk and a less sym- 
metrical crown. (See Plate LXXIV.) 

Not many hundred yards south of the east fork of the 
Kern one meets a rock floe stretching east and west. It 


is not very wide, but is troublesome to cross. There were 
any number of inviting openings which permitted one to 
become involved in it, but we discovered but one way 
through. Needless to say, this was enough for us, the 
clew being given by a thin line of foxtail pines which 
pioneered into the floe from either side. Then we took 
up our way again, and without further incident arrived at 
the meadows below Camp Langley, went into camp, and 
the next day, being the seventh day from Three Rivers, 
we climbed to the summit of Whitney—a tedious, though 
by no means difficult, undertaking. 

The summit has been frequently described. As for 
me, my eyes were lured eastward—desertward—to the 
reds, browns, buffs, grays, and slates, lying like colored 
cloud-shadows on the nearer ranges, and beyond them 
the far-stretching, brooding desert, all hazy and mys- 
terious in the hot sunshine. Fortunately enough, we were 
here joined by a man who knew all that country, and 
who pointed out an arm of Death Valley, the Panamint 
Range, dominated by Telescope Peak, the Grapevine 
Range, and other interesting landmarks. It was pleasant 
on the summit; the sun warmed the place, there was no 
wind, and this man from the desert, whose thought was 
colored by the sagebrush, gave us high entertainment of 
experience in the sun-baked wilderness without knowing 
that he did it, his long forefinger, perched as we were at 
fifteen thousand feet, localizing his stories. 

It was our purpose on the return journey to proceed 
directly from Mt. Whitney to the Kern through the gorge 
of Whitney Creek, or, as it is designated on all of the 
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older maps, Crabtree Creek.* It is not very far from 
Whitney to the Kern straight down Whitney Creek as 
you measure it on the map. If we could in some way 
insinuate the mules and ourselves into and through the 
Whitney gorge, then we should have discovered a short 
route from Mt. Whitney. In anticipation, I may say here 
that we found the route quite short enough. 

On the morning of August 8th, having saddled and 
packed with especial care, we plunged boldly down into 
the cafion. For about two miles we had good going, fol- 
lowing the right-hand slope, or wall. Then we were 
tangled up in the inevitable brush that kept company with 
a very varied assortment of granite blocks. Further- 
more, the cafion narrowed down, and it was partially 
closed by a transverse wall through which the stream had 
eaten out a narrow cleft, tumbling over in a series of 
small falls. The mules sensed trouble. Guided by in- 
stincts which did them credit, they made desperate efforts 
to take the back-trail up hill, and it was only after much 
persuasion, hard work, and trail-building that we at last 
found ourselves across stream on the opposite hillside. 
Thence we worked along the high hillside, evaded the 
impassable cleft, and so down to the stream once more, 
crossing it again with some difficulty. 

Here we paused to contemplate the view. On two 
sides were the walls of Whitney Creek,—to the east the 
transverse wall, to the west the cliffs of Kern Cajion, 
over which Whitney Creek made its tumultuous way. 


* Whitney Creek does not head at the mountain that is nowadays called Mt. 
Whitney. In other words, the nomenclature of the mountains Whitney and Old 
Whitney, or Sheep Mountain, has been corrected and defined, but the names of 
the streams remain as of old. There isa strong sentiment in favor of changing 
the name Whitney Creek to Volcano Creek — an apt appellation — and transferring 
the former name to Crabtree Creek. Lieutenant Clarke, in his report to the 
Department of the Interior as Acting Superintendent of the Sequoia National 
Park, so designates the streams on his map. For practical reasons | follow him, 
since many parties are led by Old Whitney Creek to Sheep Mountain, and do not 
discover their mistake until gaining the summit. 
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With a strong aversion to conceding the possibility of 
painfully retracing our steps, we made a noon camp. 
Out of high esteem for my little brown mule the camp 
was named “Hot Haste Camp.” We nailed the legend 
to a red fir-tree as a sign. That sign will outlive the 
mule. “Hot Haste” was the most philosophic mule that 
it has ever been my privilege to know. It is true that 
in most particulars he was not to be trusted, but he 
differed from other mules in that he did not subscribe to 
the doctrine of useless resistance. He did not kick for 
the sake of kicking, nor swell for the sake of swelling. 
Headed off on the back trail, “Hot Haste” yielded at 
once ; his strong philosophic bent immediately dominated 
his actions and demeanor. 

It needed but little exploration to show the hopeless- 
ness of tracking directly down either side of the stream, 
and without doubt our mode of egress is the only one. 
Work your way up to the foot of the cliffs of the north- 
ern wall, follow our built trail over the talus (if there be 
any of the blocks still in place) out to a small timbered 
shoulder projecting somewhat into the cafion. Having 
gained this, it is a matter of time to zigzag down the 
less-inclined slopes of the Kern Cafion to the bed of the 
Kern River. It was thus that we came through. I am 
told that others have since tried it and failed, but with 
mules (not horses) and an outfit contrived and strength- 
ened by the experience of many seasons it ought not to 
be considered a venturesome trip. 

The day’s excitement was such that we were glad to 
make an early camp. After about three miles of travel 
we forded the Kern to the west shore and disported our 
camp equipment on the surface of a little meadow, beau- 
tifully green, diversified with many sorts of flowering 
herbs and with as many as three kinds of gentians—so 
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that the name Gentian Meadow* seemed appropriate. 
One edge of the green open held three little pools, so 
crystal clear, so filled with iridescent tints, that I was 
at once carried back to glacial valleys opening to the 
shores of Bering Sea, where like pools are found on the 
mossy tundra. But the smell of cooking rose on the still 
air and one’s thoughts thus hurry back precipitately to 
the present. 

The next morning we were up betimes and headed 
down the Kern. Between Junction Meadow and Fun- 
ston’s Meadows are many young tamarack-pine trees, 
fifteen to forty feet in height. The trunks at four or five 
feet from the ground—and mainly on one side—bore con- 
spicuous scars caused by the removal of the thin bark. 
These scars were of oblong outline, or triangular, or 
wedge-shaped, with the point of the triangle, or wedge, 
pointing upwards. They were quite cleanly made, and 
yet palpably no human tool had done the work. Old- 
time mountaineers say that porcupines feed on the inner 
bark when the snow is on the ground, and, in any event, 
it is scarcely dubious but that some gnawing animal has 
cut out these false “blazes.” 

Just to the left of Funston Creek in the Kern bed a 
trail may be found which climbs the west wall of the 
cafion. It is a good trail and leads directly to Funston’s 
Mountain Meadow, a large round meadow on a broad, 
level plateau which permits a fine inspection of the near- 
at-hand red-hued Kaweahs and the ragged peaks of the 
Sawtooth Range. Just to the south of Funston Meadow 
is a forest of tamarack-pines, a finer forest than any of 
that species that I know elsewhere. It is an almost pure 
forest of considerable extent, and many of the trees have 
trunks five or six feet in diameter. The juniper-trees on 


* Whenever we named a locality we thought it worth while to tie the name to 
the spot lest it get lost. Here, as elsewhere, we contrived a sign and nailed it toa 
tree trunk so that others following might plainly read. 
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this plateau were also exceptional as to the size of the 
individual trees and their intact tops. 

East and west across the Funston Meadow plateau 
is the huge gash of the Big Arroyo. Such names as Dry 
Creek, Big Creek, and Stony Creek weary by their end- 
less repetition along the paths of the earlier West Ameri- 
can trailers, and evidence the imagination’s poverty, but I 
am fain to admit that the Big Arroyo is worthy of his 
name. We were nearly an hour getting to the bottom of 
him, and there camped for the night. 

From this point to Farewell Gap the trail is often 
indefinite or none at all; so it may not be amiss to par- 
ticularize. We followed up-stream the bed of the Big 
Arroyo for two miles, turned abruptly up the hill, and 
entered the so-called Soda Cafion. Along Soda Creek 
are a series of meadows, enticing to both beast and man. 
These are the “Poison Meadows,” but they do not look 
so attractive when one observes the whitening skeletons 
of riding and pack animals that have died in this paradise 
up under the sky. Although all of the plants here were 
carefully collected, I regret to say that the source of the 
poison has not yet been located. The poisonous plants 
which grow here also grow in other meadows which are 
regarded as perfectly safe. It is said—and with obvious 
good reason—that staked animals are more likely to die 
than animals which are allowed to range freely. The 
poison works quickly, as poisoned animals usually die the 
same day. As to accusations against the water, I not 
only tasted but drank freely at all of the streams in pass- 
ing through this country. The subject needs much more 
detailed study than I was enabled to give it. We had no 
loss, because we prevented the mules from eating, 
although, of course, they—being hungry—protested 
nearly every step of the way. 

In this manner we journeyed up the cajion through 
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woods of tamarack-pine, red fir, Jeffrey pine, succeeded 
by a very sharply defined zone of mountain pine, and this 
in turn by a zone of foxtail pine. After about three miles 
we turned south abruptly up a difficult hill to a little 
mountain lake, one of the exquisite sort so frequently met 
with, which rested in a hollow of the country rock just 
below an unnamed granite peak, which, merely on account 
of its symmetry and position, had for some time been 
holding our attention. Here we made a mid-day camp, 
naming the bit of water “Little Claire Lake,” tacking 
the sign to a tamarack-pine tree on the northern shore. 
Then we set off again, pausing on the southern side to get 
our fill of a foxtail-pine forest, of which I had never 
seen the like before. Here, indeed, between the granite 
and the sky, was the solidarity of the foxtails. I set 
much store by the memory of this spot. The place was 
all cleanly strewn with coarse granite sand and thickly 
peopled with the foxtail pines. Their red-brown trunks 
were rich in color and called the eye back to them again 
and again—and still again. The short needles of the 
thickly foliaged trees were in fives, densely set at the 
ends of the branchlets and so formed the “fox’s tail.” 
Usually the axis of the tree projects through the crown 
as a splinter point whitened by sun and rain. (See Plate 
LXXV.) 

Both men and mules reluctantly—albeit for different 
reasons—surmounted a rough escarpment, perhaps one 
hundred and fifty feet high, that bars an easy way into 
the Estcourt Basin. There was no sign that we had 
been preceded; all was clean, inviolate. Another beau- 
tiful stretch of water recalled Stevenson’s pool, for it 
seemed as if it too might be “forever quiet, clear, and 
cool.” It now seems well that we did not even leave a 
name for the lake, so unmarred, so remote from human 
steps seemed this basin. 
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FOXTAIL PINES NEAR LITTLE CLAIRE LAKE, 


From a photograph by Willis Linn Jepson 
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The course, now, is southwesterly up a long series of 
rocky slopes to the lowest notch in the divide towards 
the Little Kern. This notch—it is n’t much of a notch— 
is called by the sheep-herders Quinn’s Pass. From the 
little meadow below the pass one must hug the mountains 
to the right and with great persistence until the old trail 
is found leading directly to Farewell Gap. Thence to 
Visalia the way is long but a traveled one. 
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A NEW-YEAR OUTING IN THE SIERRA. 
By J. E. Cuurcn, Jr. 


A trip with sled and snow-shoes in mild and semi- 
snowless weather seems an anomaly. Yet such unusual 
conditions prevailed when Mrs. Church and myself made 
our first prolonged winter outing in the Sierra. The idea 
of making such a trip as this had occurred to us two years 
previously, when we were in the Bavarian Alps. We 
decided to visit that portion of the Sierra lying north and 
east of Lake Tahoe and culminating in Mt. Rose, for 
the reason that it was adjacent to Reno, where our home 
was. Moreover, having an altitude varying from 8,000 
to 10,800 feet, it commanded not only an extensive view, 
but would also furnish an abundance of useful informa- 
tion in case we should be tempted to make more extensive 
mountain trips in the future. 

Our outfit was almost wholly experimental. We were 
dressed alike, for no woman should think of going into 
the high mountains in winter, clad in the trailing, clinging 
garments of her sex. We wore canvas suits and sweaters, 
heavy caps and knit hoods, heavy leather-faced woolen 
mittens, and felt boots with rubbers. In addition to our 
canvas bed, we were supplied with heavy fleece-lined gar- 
ments, in case the cold should necessitate extra covering 
at night. Besides this, a broad strip of canvas was added 
to our equipment, as a roof for a possible snow-house. 

For cooking we depended upon a single-burner oil- 
stove and a rectangular five-gallon kerosene can. A 
camp-fire we considered too dirty. Our outfit was made 
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complete by the addition of an ax, a compass, a camera 
and tripod, a life-line and ice-ax, blue glasses, a small 
medicine-case, a hunting-knife and revolver, Bavarian 
snow-shoes of the Algaue form (see BuLLetin, vol. IV, 
p. 66), a roomy German knapsack, and a sled made spe- 
cially to carry our outfit under any condition of snow we 


expected to encounter. 

Our plan was to have our outfit transported to a 
cabin belonging to some prospectors near the snow- 
line, proceed thence by easy stages to Big Meadows at 
the top of the range, and, continuing past Mt. Rose to 
Lake Tahoe, return along the Truckee River to the rail- 
road at Truckee. 

We planned to be absent eight days, and arranged to 
light signal-fires, as opportunity offered, to allay the mis- 
givings of those at home. The story of our experiences 
may best be told by a series of extracts from our diary of 
the trip :— 

Camp Prospect, December 30, 1901.—We have made a 
successful beginning of a mid-winter outing in the moun- 
tains, which has caused much perplexity and foreboding 
in our family circle. The bitter mountain cold, the moun- 
tain lions, known to haunt the range north of the Truckee, 
the bears, the violent snow-storms,—will they ma- 
terialize? We shall have none of them to fear in our 
lofty eyrie to-night, where we found our friends, the 
lonely prospectors, ready to welcome us to the best their 
cabin afforded. The winds may howl, but we are com- 
fortable. May the dear ones at home accept the beautiful 
day and the successful attainment of the snow-line as an 
omen of a successful trip. 

December 31.—The sunrise is beautiful this morning. 
The wind has died away. We are inclined to bask in 
the warm sunshine and enjoy the panorama. Our friends 
are planning to help us transport our outfit to the region 
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of continuous snow. This is amusing,—a sledging trip 
to the High Sierra with scant snow to sledge on. Patches 
of snow are near the cabin, but they are too widely sep- 
arated to be serviceable. 

Camp Comfort, Evening.—After dinner we set out, 
carrying the sled, on which had been packed the entire 
equipment except the bedding. We followed the old 
road above Hunter’s Creek Cafion. The drifted snow 
afforded now and then an opportunity to draw the sled, 
but the rocks and sagebrush made it labor and roll like a 
ship on a reef. It was stanch, however, and its timbers 
never creaked, although the load was so heavy that our 
friends ventured the opinion that we would not haul it 
far alone. As we neared the head of Hunter’s Creek the 
snow-field became continuous, although, in general, only 
one foot deep. The sled was finally left on a flat within 
sight of an old cabin which would serve as a stopping- 
place for the night. We then returned for the bedding, 
while Florence lingered to light a beacon-fire. 

The bedding was heavy,—too heavy, in fact,—and I 
became more than ever convinced of the necessity of 
having a sleeping-bag lined with lambskin or eider-down. 

We soon returned to the sled, and with a flourish our 
team of three drew up at the door of the cabin. Charley 
had gallantly invited Florence to ride to her new home. 
How unlike the “ Old Country ” German he is! With a 
hearty handshake and a wish for a Happy New Year, our 
friends left us to begin our trip over the range alone. 
The cabin was uninviting. The ante-room had fallen 
in. There was a large opening in the roof, and snow 
lay on the upper bunk. But Florence soon arranged the 
débris inside, while I patched the roof and boarded the tiny 
windows to keep the animals out, in case they should visit 
us. Our kerosene-can, with the top cut out and a smoke- 
vent in one side of the bottom, is sending long tongues 
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of flame up the rusty pipe. Old tables and benches neatly 
arranged throughout the room make the place quite cozy. 

The evening outside, however, is far more attractive. 
The young pines and tamaracks around the cabin are 
lighted up by the glow of the pine stumps burning before 
the door, while the snow itself is as rosy as any Alpine 
glow could be. 

New Year’s——The sunrise this morning filled the 
crevices of our cabin with golden light and illumined the 
ranges to the eastward, until we seemed to be looking 
over billows which had remained stationary after reach- 
ing their crest. The sound of the locomotive-whistle 
comes faintly up from the depths below. Otherwise, all 
is still except the wind, which whistles about the cabin 
and through the trees. 

Big Meadows Camp, Evening, January 2.—We have 
been in this breezy but comfortable camp since last even- 
ing, and have begun to wonder from our surroundings 
whether we are Esquimaux or white people recently 
accustomed to the so-called requirements of civilization. 
We are certainly like the former, in that we have a fire to 
look at only and to cook over, and are living in the midst 
of snow-banks, but unlike them, in that our “igloo” is 
not a tight house of snow, but a log cabin void of ridge- 
board and chinking, and open enough in places to admit a 
man. Our carpet is white and of snow; snow-drifts 
adorn some of the benches and tables. Our chamber 
window is as long as the logs themselves, and permits 
the bright stars to peep in upon us. 

Yesterday afternoon we bade farewell to Camp Com- 
fort, and, with our entire outfit snugly loaded on the 
sled set out for Big Meadows, where we intended to 
establish our next and more permanent camp. To obtain 
a gradual grade, we were compelled to follow the 
windings of the mountain-sides, whose cross-slope often 
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amounted to eighteen degrees. Yet only at this gradient 
did the sled manifest any decided tendency to roll over. 
Furthermore, it rode lightly on the snow, the lower or 
downhill runner, upon which was thrust the greater part 
of the burden, never sinking deeper than four inches, even 
when we ourselves broke through to the depth of a foot 
or more; while on a level surface the tracks made by 
the runners were rarely more than one inch deep. The 
sled, however, has one tendency which often ceases to be 
a virtue,—viz., to continue moving in a straight course, 
from which it cannot easily be diverted to avoid an ob- 
struction. A pair of “ bobs,” such as those suggested by 
Professor Brown (see BULLETIN, vol. 11, p. 246), would 
be more tractable, but would not ride over brush and 
hummocks as readily. This difficulty may be largely 
overcome by crowning the runners and attaching a rope 
to the rear of the sled, so that the person pushing can 
aid either in holding the sled in check or in changing its 
course. 

We were agreeably surprised upon reaching the pass 
to find our united strength sufficient, being now aided by 
a firm crust, to haul our sled with its entire load up the 
slope of fifteen to eighteen degrees, by a series of zigzags, 
to the summit, from which it speedily followed us down 
the frozen slope into Big Meadows beyond. 

I was anxious to camp in the snow, which, being deep- 
ly drifted here, furnished an excellent opportunity for 
making a snow-house; but, in view of Florence’s pref- 
erence for cabins, I set out in search of the only one in 
the neighborhood, and soon found it at the edge of the 
great tamarack forest which thickly clothes the mountain- 
sides and encircles the meadow. It made a sorry shelter, 
but was inviting in the evening gloom which was fast 
settling over us. The bunk was fortunately dry, and 
was easily protected from a strong wind by our tarpaulin, 
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which we hung from the roof. The sky was still clear, 
and through an opening in the dark-green foliage Orion 
looked more lustrous than ever. We went early to bed, 
but not to sleep. The bedding was too warm, and a wild 
gale that now roared over our heads in the forest kept us 
awake. I finally fell asleep, soon to awake and listen 
to the wild voices borne on the wind. The continuous 
moaning as the forest swayed in the blast was accompa- 
nied at regular intervals by a violent dash and a sudden 
shock, as when a huge billow strikes the side of a vessel. 
Sometimes in my active imagination, I heard the wild 
cries of living beings, but these resolved themselves into 
the moaning of the tempest. Once I was awakened by 
fine snow falling upon my face and was impelled to rise 
and turn our boots upside down to keep them dry, but 
fell asleep before attempting the chilly act. Day dawned 
at length, but the sun remained hidden behind masses of 
scurrying clouds. 

The scenery was fascinating. The broad, level 
meadow and forest-clad encircling mountains formed an 
ever-changing panorama as the snow-clouds lowered 
here or lifted there, letting a ray of sunshine illumine 
the scene. Sometimes the domes of rock, which rose 
above the forest, faded like dim gray specters, then sud- 
denly appeared in all their strength and massiveness as 
the veil of falling snow was swept aside. The brown 
and green of the forests faded away to the snow-white 
hue of the mountains upon which they stood. The clouds, 


too, often assumed fantastic forms. Sometimes they were 
rifted, exposing a patch of sky of intense blue, like that 
so often painted by Arnold Bocklin, or a bit of pale sea- 
green. Then again, the dark and distant clouds advanced 
slowly in unbroken array over the sky, while the lighter, 
tattered ones hung close to the ground and hastened 
by like fugitives before the advancing host. 
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We wandered forth through the forest, enjoying the 
storm, wearing our snow-shoes for the first time, in order 
to test them in soft snow. We found them extremely 
satisfying after our previous floundering without them. 
We walked forward, sidewise, and backward without 
the slightest difficulty, although both of us were novices 
at the business. These shoes rarely sank more than four 
inches into the snow, and usually much less. They are 
therefore much handier than the Canadian shoes, and, 
although more inclined to gather snow than the latter, the 
weight of all that such small shoes could possibly collect is 
trifling. We found footprints of forest creatures at every 
turn, and wondered what they would think when they saw 
our elephant-like tracks, and whether they could tell who 
we were any better than we could tell who they were. 
They might know that we were striding animals, as we 
that they were mostly leaping creatures, but they would 
not know from our footprints that we were “ humans.” 

We also named some parts of this nook in which we 
were revelling. The Meadows, which looked much like 
a Colorado park, we named Big Meadows Park, the 
pass through which we came yesterday Big Meadows 
Pass, and the ridge to the south of it Martin’s Ridge, in 
honor of Miss Anna Martin, a Sierra Club member, who 
recently made its ascent. The dome to the south of the 
cabin we finally decided to call Meadow Dome. 

As we were returning to the cabin we saw in the 
distance two figures trudging along the white expanse 
of the meadow, and hastened after to find our friends, the 
prospectors, just returning from Floriston, whither they 
had gone yesterday. They again rendered us material 
assistance by locating the spring which lay hidden under 
the snow. We are now no longer thirsty. They also 
showed us the way to Floriston. Trail west of south 
along edge of the meadow, and then southwest one and 
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one-half miles to ravine leading to snow-line at Duffy’s 
wood-camp. At this point is a flume down which we can 
slide to Floriston. This route home is attractive, and will 
probably be selected if the pass to Lake Tahoe should 
prove to be too steep for sledging. After their departure 
we retraced their steps to the ravine and blazed the trail 
with the letter V. 

At the head of the ravine we hoped to obtain at least 
a glimpse of the valley of the Truckee, but were scarcely 
prepared for the treat in store. The storm seemed sud- 
denly to break away, revealing a mass of dark green, 
which sank into the depths where the Truckee lay too 
secluded to be seen, and rose far up to the summit of 
the high range beyond. Around and amid the green 
lay a mantle of pure white, less prominent, however, 
than the former, which hid it from view. Up the valley 
and to the south towered the main range of the Sierra. 
No towns appeared, but Nature was present in all her 
pristine loveliness. The mantle of green had not yet 
been ruthlessly stripped from the shoulders of these moun- 
tains, as it had been from the range over which we had 
come from Reno. 

We had lost a pair of field-glasses on the way and 
carefully retraced our steps. But our anxiety for the 
glasses could not prevent our gazing heavenward to 
catch glimpses of the sunset. The eastern sky was purple 
at the horizon, fading away to the tints of rose above. 
In the north the air was luminously white; while 
in the west the sky assumed a yellow hue, wnich changed 
to orange as the sun sank lower, and at last became a 
brilliant red. A few lingering clouds were luminous with 
rich color. 

We had yet one duty to perform—that of sending a 
message of safety and comfort home. We hastily 
ascended the slope through a mahogany thicket to the 
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mass of rock we had named Martin’s Ridge and soon 
set fire to a dead tamarack just over the summit. The 
electric lights at Reno were faintly twinkling down the 
cafion, and we imagined eyes directed mountainward in 
anxious search for our beacon. It had now grown dark. 
We therefore hastened down to the pass and through 
the timber towards our cabin. How strange it seemed to 
be roaming at pleasure through the mountains instead 
of hastening valleyward to avoid the night,—to be turn- 
ing away from home and its refinements to the mountain 
fastnesses above! We walked along with scarce a dread 
of danger, though we were always on the alert. Florence 
seems to have lost most of her former apprehension, 
and I, too, now feel secure. The last traces of the depart- 
ing sun were still visible in the faint afterglow, as we 
reached our forest retreat. 

While I write, the wind has died entirely away. The 
forest is still. The temperature is rapidly falling. At 
8:30 Pp. M. it was 28° F., now, at 10 Pp. M., 23° F. We 
shall sleep soundly to-night, with only the distant whistle 
to remind us of life. 

January 3.—This day has been almost perfectly calm, 
and the sun so duzzling that my eyes have ached intensely, 
although I have shielded them somewhat by squinting. 
Colored spectacles are unsatisfactory, because they distort 
the natural colors of the landscape. Next trip I shall 
try a pair of wooden goggles, like those described by 
Nansen, having a slitted orifice. We both have suffered 
from dizziness accompanied by lassitude and sickness, 
due largely to the sun’s glare upon the snow. My lungs 
also have ached somewhat on account of unusual dis- 
tention,—“ growing pains,” we might caJl them. The 
snow-crust of the early morning finally gave way to dry 
crystalline snow. 

This afternoon we followed the range south to inves- 
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tigate the route to Mt. Rose and Lake Tahoe. From 
the summit a wide panorama of mountains and valleys 
lay around us. On the northwestern horizon could be 
seen Lassen Buttes, and to the south a mountain of oval 
outline, known as Rose Peak. Mt. Rose itself was 
hidden behind a dull-brown eminence, which we chris- 
tened Mt. Eisenbrey. It was now evident that to draw 
our heavily laden sled to the high pass between Rose 
Peak and Mt. Pluto, where the descent to Lake Tahoe 
begins, would cost at least two days of tedious exertion. 
We have decided, therefore, to make a flying trip to Mt. 
Rose to-morrow, and return to Reno on Monday by way 
of Floriston. 

Projecting from the ridge upon which we were stand- 
ing was a spur which afforded a charming view of the 
basin of the Truckee and the summit of the Sierra be- 
yond. It stood, as if intended for some eagle’s nesting- 
place, far above the valley, and reminded us so strongly 
of Lookout Mountain in Tennessee that we finally de- 
cided to name it Lookout Ridge. 

While passing down the steep slope of this ridge our 
snow-shoes met our highest expectations. Their small 
rims cut sharply through the crust, or, if this at any time 
was too thick to be broken, the rope mesh was pressed 
so deeply into the snow that the shoes rarely slipped. We 
also noticed that with these shoes we stepped at least 
one third farther than without them. 

The sunset was simpler this evening than last. Yet 
it colored the snow a rosy hue and the green foliage a 
reddish brown, the effect of the whole being heightened 
by dainty pearls of moisture hanging from the needles of 
the trees. 

January 4, 8 a. m.—We shall leave in an hour for Mt. 
Rose, and expect to return this evening. If storms beset 
us, we shall descend to West’s ranch on Galena Creek. 
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January 5.—How deceptive distances are! We de- 
parted for Mt. Rose yesterday at 9:20 A. M. and reached 
home at midnight, after a wearisome tramp of nearly 
fifteen hours. We gained the summit of the mountain 
just before sunset, in time to deposit a new Club register 
in place of the old one, and retraversed the most treach- 
erous slope of the mountain before darkness closed in 
upon us. Lake Tahoe lay like a great mirror, except 
where ruffied in one or two places by a gentle breath of 
wind. Fallen Leaf Lake, near Tallac, was plainly visible. 
The long shadows began to steal swiftly from the range 
on which we stood over the broad valley to the east, while 
the western sky became a luminous mass of crimson and 
gold, blended into one gorgeous color that filled the 
heavens from north to south and from the horizon half- 
way to the zenith—an Alpine glow, exceeding in won- 
drous beauty any sunset effect I had seen in the Alps. 

We rested often in the mild evening air and watched 
the valleys grow dim and the lights appear, longing for 
a sleeping-bag, that we might lie where we were in 
comfort until morning. We moved slowly along in the 
light of the evening star, until at last it, too, sank below 
the horizon. But the myriads of fainter stars still fur- 
nished sufficient light to distinguish the larger features 
of the landscape, so that, with the aid of the life-line, we 
were enabled to retrace our steps in safety. The sharp 
crests of snow which lay directly across our path, on 
account of the prevailing wind from the west, were, 
however, indistinguishable in the gloom and caused us 
many a headlong fall. 

Wood Camp, January 6.—Our sled has demonstrated 
its strength and practicability to-day on a rough trip, for 
it has been hauled through sagebrush and thicket, over 
rocks and creeks, without a mishap, except an occasional 
overturn. The sled is large and stout enough to carry 
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an outfit for five men, instead of for two. We shall use 
a smaller one next time and shoe it with steel concave 
runners, to reduce friction, especially if we take sleeping- 
bags instead of a canvas bed. Furthermore, we should 
have two pairs of felt boots apiece, in order to have a 
dry pair always at hand. 

To-morrow Mike Marr, a friendly wood-chopper, will 
help us draw the sled down the flume to Floriston. Then 
we shall soon reach home. How strong and rugged we 
have grown during the past week away from the nervous 
strain of the busy world! 
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THE ASCENT OF VOLCANO MAYON.* 





By ANDREW VENABLE. 





Towering 8,900 feet above the level of the sea, Mayon 
is the loftiest active volcano in the Philippines, and among 
those of greatest altitude in the world. To the timber- 
line, it is covered with dense tropical vegetation, and 
thence to the summit is a tortuous distance of almost 
impassable gorges, here of broken rock and there of 
volcanic sand and pumice,—gorges, some hundreds, and 
others thousands, of feet deep, above which hang crum- 
bling masses of rock and sand,—death-traps, from whose 
depths constantly rise pale columns of dust, the residue 
of avalanches hurled into the depths below. 

The ascent of the nearly perpendicular sides to the 
summit was for centuries considered an impossible feat ; 
but this was accomplished in March of the present year 
(1902) by two Americans. Only two of a party of five 
were successful, the others, overcome by fatigue, stopped 
by the wayside. 

The next previous attempt was made by a German 
scientist, who, visiting Legaspi, a city at the base of 
the mountain, declared his intention of making the ascent. 
The Spanish commandant sent a sergeant and two sol- 
diers with him. Through field-glasses they were seen, in 
the fading light of the evening, far above the timber-line. 
They never returned, and it is supposed they were over- 
whelmed by an avalanche. 

The successful party consisted of Captain Thayer, 


* Reprinted from the Manila Cablenews, October 5, 1902. 
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Third U. S. Cavalry; First-Lieutenant Charles Stodter, 
Second-Lieutenants Robert M. Barton and W. N. Has- 
kell, all of the Ninth U. S. Cavalry; Mr. Hudson H. 
Bubar, then of the U. S. Engineers, but now a forestry 
inspector; and a Spanish physician. Of these only Lieu- 
tenant Barton and Mr. Bubar succeeded in reaching the 
summit. 

Mayon volcano possesses a grim history. It is situated 
in the province of Albay, island of Luzon, and from a 
distance presents a beautiful symmetrical form. In ap- 
pearance a perfect cone, the eye follows the accurate lines 
with pleasure to the point where the summit is lost in the 
clouds or mantled in the vapor that ever rises from the 
crater. Despite the ruin it has wrought, around its base 
are several towns and villages, the largest of which is 
Albay, the capital of the province; among others are 
Camaling, Malinao, Tabaco, and Cagsaua. 

The volcano is constantly active and frequently in 
violent eruption. In 1769 two towns and several villages 
were demolished, while ashes and lava were thrown out 
during a period of two months and destroyed property 
within a radius of twenty miles. On February 1, 1814, 
without warning it burst forth with great violence, and 
there was frightful destruction of life and property, more 
than 2,200 people being killed and many wounded. A 
slight eruption took place in 1887; this was followed by 
one much more severe on July 9, 1888, by which several 
villages were destroyed. In May, 1897, there was a 
frightful outburst; showers of red-hot lava fell over a 
radius of twenty miles, and in the immediate vicinity 
over four hundred persons were killed. Total darkness 
prevailed at Tabaco, and the earth opened. Houses were 
buried at Bacacay, and the villages of San Roque, Mis- 
ericordia, and Santo Nino were completely covered by 
débris and their populations destroyed. At Lubi more 
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than one hundred people perished in the ruins. Insurrec- 
tion was in progress at the time, and the devastated section 
in the insurgent lines, hence there are no figures to give 
of the exact damage; but it is known to have been the 
greatest calamity to befall the province. The last erup- 
tion took place in 1900; for three days the sun was 
obscured by dense volumes of smoke, and during that 
time gray ashes were falling. When the light returned it 
was discovered that the south side of the crater, that had 
previously been pyramidal in form, had been thrown 
down. Sixty-seven natives lost their lives. 

It was the mystery that surrounded the cause of such 
disasters as those cited above and the seeming impossi- 
bility of the undertaking that prompted the ascent, an 
account of which was secured from Mr. Bubar, one of 
those successful in reaching the summit. 

The party named above, amply supplied with ropes 
and other appurtenances to mountain-climbing, left 
Guinobaton, a village several miles distant from the 
mountain, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of March 15, 1902. 
Means of carrying water had been particularly provided, 
for it was known that none was to be obtained above the 
timber-line. Mr. Bubar had failed in a previous attempt 
because of exhaustion of his supply of water—this when 
he was within 1,000 feet of the summit. 

Riding until an hour after nightfall, a point fifteen 
hundred feet up the mountain-side was reached. Here 
the night was passed, and in the morning the horses and 
other impedimenta were left. The actual ascent was com- 
menced at 5:30 A. M. on the morning of March 16th. 
For some time a narrow trail, cut through dense tropical 
vegetation, was followed. In all directions extended a 
forest of large trees and palms, from which hung, fes- 
tooned, bahouka and other vines. In the ravines grew 
giant ferns of numerous varieties, and the brilliant hues 
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of many-colored rhododendrons cast a gorgeous tint over 
the landscape. 

The way continued thus for some time; then the trail 
gradually ceased, and it became necessary to cut a pas- 
sage through the dense jungle of tangled vines. They 
were now far above the habitations and haunts of man. 

At 9 o’clock the noticeable decrease in the vegetation 
evidenced the approach of the timber-line; the palms, 
ferns, and rhododendrons had disappeared, and in their 
stead there were only the hardiest of trees and shrubs. 
Soon even these were passed, and half an hour later they 
stood on the verge of a deep gorge, beyond which there 
was no vegetation. Here there was a small “ water- 
hole,”—a mere depression in the rock,—the capacity of 
which was three barrels at most; the water, however, was 
pure and cool. After filling the extra canteens, the 
Americans crossed the gorge and commenced the weary- 
ing climb—the Spanish doctor, concluding that the alti- 
tude would have an ill effect on his lungs, had left the 
party at the “ water-hole.” 

The way was now extremely difficult, a succession 
of rocky barrens and spaces of yielding sand intermingled 
with broken rock. Deep gorges were frequent, and, be- 
cause of the shifting footholds, extremely dangerous; 
in many places a misstep would have resulted in a fall of 
hundreds of feet into the depths below. 

An altitude of 6,500 feet had been attained at 11 
o'clock. Here it was as though mountains of rock had 
been broken into chaotic masses and lodged by some 
titanic force. Much time was consumed in passing from 
crag to crag and traversing the gorges. Ropes were 
brought into service, and by this means the party, by 
mutual aid, dragged on. Arriving at a point more diffi- 
cult than any previously encountered, Lieutenant Haskell 
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declared he could go no farther, so, seating himself on a 
rock, he gave up the attempt. 

Twenty-four hundred feet yet remained to the sum- 
mit,—a distance a soldier would march, over ordinary 
roads, in seven minutes; yet in this now dangerous ascent 
three toilsome hours were consumed in attaining the first 
1,400 feet. Here the angle of the slope was about fifty 
degrees, and the side of the mountain riven with chasms. 
There was no life, and chilling winds whistled through 
the crags and columns of broken stone. 

The mountain was now a conglomerate of lava, rocks, 
and great bowlders, among which lay flinty rills of scoria. 

At 2 o'clock the party rested—rested their weary 
bodies on the rocks, and their eyes in viewing the mag- 
nificent panorama that lay below them. 

Far away to the north, sixty miles distant, stood 
Isarog, the tall mountain of Camarines Sur, its crest lost 
in the horizon, while nearer, fifteen miles away, in the 
same direction, rose Mount Palinqui. Beneath there 
was a sea of green, bordered by the silvered line of the 
Gulf of Rigay. Numerous towns and cities dot the 
expanse, for within that horizon are the habitations of 
hundreds of thousands of human beings. 

The slope of the mountain from this point is about 
sixty degrees, so steep that Captain Thayer and Lieuten- 
ant Stodter did not care to attempt it, so Lieutenant 
Barton and Mr. Bubar alone accomplished the ascent to 
the summit. Taking all of the cameras in the party, they 
started at half-past 2 o’clock to traverse a way on which 
the foot of man had never before been set. One thousand 
feet, the most difficult in the ascent, remained. So steep 
is the mountain-side, that from the plains below it appears 
to be perpendicular. The first five hundred feet were 
the most difficult; there was almost no foothold on the 
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hardened lava, and the danger of falling into chasms was 
great. 

From five hundred feet below and extending to the 
crater is a stream of hardened scoria; in cooling, this so 
cracked as to form a rude ladder, the ascent of which, 
though difficult, was possible. By this the summit was 
reached. To a distance of two hundred and fifty feet 
the top of the mountain has been shattered as by an 
explosion, and there are hundreds of clefts and holes; 
from these steam is constantly escaping with a whistling 
sound. About the crevices and holes lay piles of dead 
insects, such as grasshoppers, locusts, etc., that, driven to 
the mountain-top by high winds, had drawn near to the 
warm steam to escape death from freezing. 

The highest point of the crater is 8,900 feet above 
the level of the sea. The edge of the crater is a mass of 
black volcanic sand and pumice, from which outcrop 
ledges of white and red rock. The effect of the sunlight 
on this rock is extremely beautiful; it lights the crest of 
the mountain as with a crown of gold. 

The crater is about two hundred yards in diameter, 
and descends perpendicularly into the earth. At a depth 
of about one hundred feet the diameter of the vent de- 
creases to fifty feet. From this there constantly ascends 
a column of steam, intermingled with a small quantity 
of smoke. The vent has been choked in some way, and 
the steam escapes as though under pressure. The south 
and southeast sides of the crater are much lower than 
the remainder, having been thrown down by a previous 
eruption, probably that of 1900. 

By half-past 4 o’clock in the afternoon, having ex- 
hausted the films in all the cameras, and satisfied them- 
selves with viewing the surrounding country, which could 
be seen for many miles, Lieutenant Barton and Mr. 
Bubar commenced the descent. They were joined at the 
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7,900-foot level by Captain Thayer and Lieutenant 
Stodter, who had waited for them. At g o’clock in the 
evening the “water-hole” was reached. The officers 
were so completely exhausted that they could proceed no 
farther. Mr. Bubar, however, went on to the camp below 
and sent back horses, blankets, etc. Lieutenant Haskell 
accompanied the relief party. All reached their stations 
on the next day, March 17th, none the worse for the 
experience, having accomplished a feat interesting to 
the general public and valuable to science. 

At this writing, October, 1902, the volume of smoke 
from Mayon has increased to such an extent that it over- 
hangs the mountain, and there is little doubt that soon 
it will be in active eruption. 
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REPORT OF OUTING COMMITTEE. 


THE KING'S RIVER OUTING OF 1902. 

It may be of interest to some of the members of the 
Club who were unable to join the outing party to the 
King’s River Cafion to know that it was an unqualified 
success. The trip involved fifty miles of staging and 
thirty-five of packing over a rough mountain trail before 
the main camp in the King’s River Cafion was reached. 
Over two hundred people made the trip to the main 
camp, which was established for five weeks. Over one 
hundred of this number went up Bubb’s Creek Cafion to 
the very crest of the High Sierra at Kearsarge Pass, and 
fifty of the hardiest mountaineers climbed Mt. Brewer, 
nearly 14,000 feet in elevation. Considering that some 
25,000 pounds of personal baggage and camp equipage 
had to be transported to the main camp on the backs of 
animals, and that during the entire trip, including many 
side trips involving rough mountaineering work, no acci- 
dent happened to any member of the party, the Committee 
feel that they are justly to be congratulated, and they take 
this opportunity of expressing their thanks for the able 
assistance they received from members of the party. 
Financially the trip was a success, and over one hundred 
dollars remains in the outing fund to pay for printing and 
other expenses preliminary to the outing planned for next 


summer. 
PLANS FOR THE SIERRA CLUB OUTING OF I903. 


Profiting by the invaluable experience of previous 
outings, the Committee are planning an outing for the 
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summer of 1903 that will be even a more complete suc- 
cess in all its details than those of the past. 

At the present writing, provided certain physical 
obstructions can be removed and the rivers to be crossed 
made passable, it is the intention of the Committee to 
have the main camp of the outing at Lake Eleanor. This 
beautiful mountain lake is situated at an elevation of 
almost 5,000 feet, and just at the doorway of a most 
rugged and almost unexplored alpine region lying to the 
east and toward the main crest of the Sierra. 

The numberless streams and smaller lakes in the 
vicinity abound in trout. 

The main camp-site is comparatively easy of access, 
being but twenty miles by trail from a little logging- 
train. This train takes the place of the usual stage-ride, 
and will land the party far up in the sugar-pine belt. 
From this point to the camp-site the trail leads through 
one of the finest pine forests in the world and crosses sev- 
eral small and picturesque rivers. Members of the party 
can easily reach the main camp in two days from the city. 
From the camp several very attractive trips of a day 
each can be taken. The rim of that other world-renowned 
Yosemite, the Hetch Hetchy Valley, is but four or five 
miles from the proposed camp-site. The falls and cliffs 
of the Hetch Hetchy are wonderful beyond description 
and much finer than those of the King’s River, and 
though on the whole they do not equal in grandeur those 
of Yosemite, yet they possess many features which are 
as attractive. 

An exceptional opportunity will be afforded for taking 
the famous knapsack trip down the Grand Cajion of the 
Tuolumne. It is also proposed to take those of the party 
who desire it across country and into the Yosemite 
Valley, from which place they will return home over the 
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customary routes. An expedition to the crest of the High 
Sierra will be made by the more hardy mountaineers. 
A climb of Mt. Shasta immediately following the main 
outing is also being planned. 
Complete details of the trips will be issued in the 
customary announcements early in the Spring. 
Wa. E. Corsy, Chairman, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
E. T. Parsons, 
Outing Committee. 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


dn addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of all noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comment and suggestion on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animals, 
birds, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is at Room 16, Third Floor, Mills Building, 
San Francisco, where ail the maps, photographs, and other records of the Club 
are kept. 

There are but a few copies on file of No.3, Vol.I.,0f the BULLETIN. The Clud 
would like to purchase additional copies of that number, and we hope any member 
having extra copies will send them to the Secretary. 


A CorREcTION. 

In Vol. IV, No. 2, of the BuLietin there is an error in 
Plate LXI (opp. p. 95). The upper picture should be entitled 
“Mt. Brewer from Bullfrog Lake,” and the lower one, “ View 
from Kearsarge Pass.” 


Prace NAMES FOR APPLICATION IN THE SIERRA NEVADA. 
Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 8, 1902. 
EpiroriAL COMMITTEE OF THE SIERRA CLUB. 

Gentlemen:—In response to your suggestion that I 
express, for publication in the BuLietin, my ideas regard- 
ing the selection of place names for application in the 
Sierra Nevada, I inclose herewith a few memoranda. I 
send them with some hesitation, as I realize that these are 
your mountains, rivers, lakes, and cafions, and that Cali- 
fornians have the sole right to attach names to them. 

The natural features of the High Sierra possess a 
dignity, grandeur, and beauty scarcely equaled elsewhere, 
and the names by which they are to be known should 
conform as nearly as possible in dignity and beauty to 
these grand features. Petty or obscure names, clumsy 
names, names not euphonious or otherwise objectionable 
should not be applied, and, if such are in use, should, if 
practicable, be discarded. 

There are two things to be done. The first is to discard 
from usage names not acceptable; the second, to select 
suitable names in place of them, and also to select names 
for features not yet named. As to the first, I would sug- 
gest that you begin by waiving all question of priority in 
the manner of the attachment of names. Because some 
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man has seen fit to attach a bad name to a mountain is no 
reason for condemning mankind to go on using this name 
for all time. The sooner it is changed the better. There 
is, however, one consideration to be weighed in this con- 
nection. If the mame is in such general use, is so well 
known, that it is a question whether a substitute can be 
successfully introduced, it is better not to try to change. 
It is a question of “can” or “cannot,” and when there 
is doubt it is better to be conservative. 

As to the question what to drop and what to retain, I 
think that I can answer that in my suggestions concerning 
the selection of names, since I have quite as many negative 
as positive suggestions, and the policy pursued in the 
selection of new names carries with it a similar policy 
in the criticism of old ones. 

In devising new names I should advise giving personal 
names very sparingly, and never those of unknown per- 
sons. No one has the right to name any natural feature 
after himself, his brother, sister, cousin, or aunt, unless he 
owns that feature. It is only in such a case that one has 
the right to require the world to use a name in which he 
alone is interested. In this matter we are altogether too 
good-natured, and our mountain regions are filled with 
Maude peaks, Mary lakes, etc., ad nauseam, in consequence. 
I would rarely name a mountain after a living man, how- 
ever prominent. But there is no more fitting monument 
to the great men of the past, especially those who devoted 
their lives to the study of the earth,—geologists, geog- 
raphers, and biologists,—than noble mountains bearing 
their names,—as Lyell, Dana, King, LeConte, and Whit- 
ney. I would not, however, search for men to immortalize 
in this way, for that would be putting the cart before the 
horse; but when a great man passes away I would search 
for a mountain worthy to bear his name and serve as a 
monument to his memory. 

I would retain Indian names, if euphonious, and in the 
Indian ianguages of California most of them are very 
pleasing. I congratulate you on the possession of such 
names as Wawona, Kaweah, Tehachapi, Yosemite, Tehipiti, 
and hundreds of others almost as pleasant to the ear. 

The Spanish blood in California has left you a rich legacy 
of beautiful names, which, with few exceptions, should be 
retained. I doubt if you realize, you who use them daily, 
the charm which these names have to the stranger. By all 
means retain the names connected with the history of your 
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State, especially the Mission period and the days of the 
Argonauts. Even though many of the latter are rude and 
uncouth, there is a halo of romance about them which should 
preserve them from destruction. 

In naming a river carry the name up to the source. Don’t 
cut it off and give a different name to its source as has been 
done with the Ohio, Missouri, Jefferson, etc. Don’t call its 
principal branches “forks,” but give them independent 
names. It is unfortunate that King’s and Kaweah rivers are 
so subdivided; but I fear that the “forks” of these streams 
are so well known under their present designations that 
changes are impracticable, and that future generations will 
have to know them as the North, Middle, and South forks. 
It is, however, not too late to rename the “ East Fork of 
Kern River.” 

Don’t duplicate names. Don’t attach long and clumsy 
names; they won't live. Leland Stanford Jr. University Peak 
will inevitably be abandoned, or shortened to Stanford Peak. 

I should make many names descriptive of the form, loca- 
tion, surroundings, or history of the features. The shape, 
color, or location of a mountain often suggests a name,—as 
Castle Peak, Maroon Mountain; so with rivers, creeks, lakes, 
and valleys. I would suggest that in some cases the com- 
monest, most noticeable or beautiful flowers found in 
valleys or about lakes and streams may suggest names for 
those features. In a similar manner the animals of the region 
may be used, although caution must be exercised in order 
to avoid duplications. We have already too many Beaver, 
Bear, and Deer creeks. 

To introduce these names, you should see to it that they 
are placed upon those maps in most common use. Of course, 
they will go on the maps published by the Club. It is also 
most important that they be placed upon the atlas sheets 
which the United States Geological Survey is now preparing 
of this region, since these sheets will be used in compiling 
many other maps. They are the “ Mother Maps.” 

Where changes have been made in names, or where, for 
any other reason, usage is divided between two or more 
names for the same object, the matter should be appealed 
to the United States Board on Geographic Names, whose 
decisions are followed by all Government offices, and, nat- 
urally, by the public generally. This Board, however, takes 
no part in the introduction of names, but only in the settle- 


ment of conflicting nomenclature. 
Henry GANNETT, 


Chairman U. S. Board on Geographic Names. 
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REGISTER ON UNIvERSITY PEAK. 


San Francisco, CAr., Jan. 23, 1903. 
Mr. J. S. Hutcuinson, Jr., Assistant Eprror. 

Dear Sir: I should like to report to the Club that the 
cylinder on University Peak is lacking a cap, and that the 
roll inside is consequently much damaged by water,—in fact, 
almost illegible. 

On Sunday, June 15, 1902, Mr. Walter B. Bakewell and 
the writer climbed the peak from the meadow on East Creek 
where the trail to Bullfrog Lake turns north and ascends the 
rock slide. We had arrived there the night before and found 
it a cold one. 

At 5 o'clock we left camp, following up East Creek and its 
succession of meadows, all of which were yet devoid of 
grass, until we came to the avalanche. This part was tire- 
some, as disintegrated granite does not give the best foothold, 
but we had the variety of some snow and huge granite blocks 
that proved to be much larger than apparent from below. We 
reached the summit at 11, and spent an hour enjoying the 
magnificent view and trying to locate the neighboring peaks. 

It had been our intention to return by Bullfrog Lake, but 
the whole basin was filled with snow, the lakes frozen, and 
the way to them so steep that we did not care to attempt 
it. After a little lunch we returned much the same way that 
we had ascended, though we deviated somewhat in order to 
get nearer to the Kearsarge Pinnacles, and found ourselves 
in pretty rough country. 

Any one intending to make the trip this coming summer 
should procure a new cylinder, or at least a cap. 

Very truly yours, Pau L. MILuer. 


REGISTER ON RED-AND-WHITE PEAK. 


Last July there was deposited in a cairn on the summit of 
Red-and-White Peak a register containing the following 
memorandum: “Sierra Club Register No. 43, deposited on 
Red-and-White Peak, July 18, 1902, by Lincoln Hutchinson, 
Charles A.- Noble, and J. S. Hutchinson,—altitude about 
13,000 feet.” J. S. Hutcuinson. 


Letrer From Capt. N. F. McCrure. 


Mania, P. I., Oct. 6, 1902. 
To tHe Eprtror Srerra Cius BULLETIN. 
Dear Sir: I inclose a brief account of the ascent of Vol- 
cano Mayon by an American officer, Lieutenant R. M. Barton, 
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Ninth Cavalry. Mt. Mayon, an active volcano, is situated in 
Southern Luzon, in the province of Albay, and is among the 
highest (if not the highest) mountains of the Philippine 
Archipelago. 

I send you this article, clipped from the Manila Cablenews, 
thinking it possible that you might be able to make some use 
of it. 

When the rainy season is over I hope to attempt some 
mountain-climbing. I have still the two record-boxes of the 
Sierra Club, and am very anxious to see them in place on 
some high peaks before I return. 

During some seven months of the year it is impracticable 
to do much mountain-climbing, but the remaining five months 
are as fine as one could wish. 

Hoping that the article may be of use to you, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
N. F. McCrure, 
Capt. and Q. M., Fifth Cavalry. 


ScarPer Peak, 1n SAN Mateo County. 


There is a mountain climb not far from San Francisco 
that is altogether worth while, and that few of the members 
of the Sierra Club have undertaken. One can accomplish 
the entire trip from San Francisco and back in two days’ 
time, or even in a day and a half. I refer to the ascent of 
Scarper Peak, the highest point in the section of the Coast 
Range that lies directly south of San Francisco and that 
skirts the twenty miles of ocean shore southerly from Lake 
Merced. 

A good starting-place for the day’s climb is Wienke’s 
resort at Moss Beach, which is about half a mile south of 
the Montara Fog Station. The U. S. topographical map (San 
Mateo Quadrangle) gives the location of this seaside hotel, 
and indicates the entire route which we took in making the 
ascent. Wienke’s resort may be reached from San Francisco 
(distance about twenty miles) by a road that follows the 
coast southerly from Colma. A more circuitous way is to 
take the train to San Mateo, thence to go by stage to the 
town of Halfmoon Bay (thirteen miles), and thence northerly 
along the upper curve of Halfmoon Bay about six miles to 
Moss Beach. Either route lends itself to the bicycle as a 
mode of travel. 

We reached Wienke’s on the evening of November 4, 
1902, by way of Halfmoon Bay, and aiter a hearty supper 
retired early, in order to make a good start the next morning. 
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There were five of us, each with his bicycle, and these we 
took with us the next day to the very summit. I should not 
urge, or even advise, others to do likewise, although this 
mode of travel was, on the whole, of advantage to our 
party. The descent of steep mountain roads on a bicycle is 
exceedingly dangerous, and one of our wheels, if not one of 
our wheelmen, was badly smashed on the way down. 

Early on the morning of November 5th we took our way 
along the level road that leads southerly to Halfmoon Bay, 
and just before reaching Amesport Landing turned sharp to 
the left and towards the hills at the ranch of A. S. Barron. 
There is a wagon-road all the way to the peak, and this road 
is indicated on the map already referred to (latest edition). 
The climb is steep, and during our pauses for breath we 
turned and looked westward upon the broad expanse of the 
Pacific. To the south we saw the Santa Cruz Range; and 
to the north the San Pedro Peaks (called Montara Moun- 
tains on the map) loomed up far more commandingly than 
bald Scarper just above us. 

Our road took us through occasional patches of grease- 
wood, but the entire mountain-side was otherwise bare of 
shrub or tree. Two miles’ climb brought us to Jessen’s 
ranch (cattle-grazing is the chief industry on these slopes), 
and about a mile beyond McKay’s ranch was reached. No 
other houses are to be found on the way to the summit. 
After a final climb of about three fourths of a mile, we 
reached the top of the ridge. This ridge, grass-covered and 
bare of trees, extends north and south for about six miles, 
and its top is almost level. Scarper Peak marks its southern 
end, and to the north it loses itself in the San Pedro Peaks. 
We had more than a mile to walk before reaching Scarper 
Peak, but the entire ridge in this vicinity is so high and so 
level that the chart must be resorted to to decide the exact 
point of greatest eminence. On the way up Mr. Barron 
and Mr. McKay had pointed out a round-top, which they 
called Maloney’s Hill, as the highest peak hereabouts, and 
after careful study we decided that their Maloney’s Hill is 
the peak which our government surveyors call Scarper. Its 
exact height is 1,952 feet. 

We reached the peak at about 1 o’clock, having lunched 
on the way. A cairn of stones marks the eminence. This we 
rebuilt, and within it we deposited a Sierra Club cylinder. 
Then for half an hour we enjoyed the delightful panorama. 
The San Pedro Peaks to the north are superb in their group- 
ing, and it is hard to believe that they are not as high as our 
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own vantage-ground. By the chart the highest of this group 
of cone-shaped peaks is only 1,700 feet. (The San Pedro 
Peaks are nearer to Wienke’s than Scarper, and invite explo- 
ration.) More directly to the north we get a fine view of the 
San Bruno Mountain, and beyond it Tamalpais looms up 
clear and high. Then to the east lies San Francisco Bay, 
its shores dotted here and there with beautiful towns and 
villages, and its further limits guarded by the Contra Costa 
Range, the line of peaks generaled by Diablo and Mount 
Hamilton. Immediately south of us is a deep and wide 
cafion across which we look down upon Ox Hill, one of 
the landmarks of this region; and to the west is the ocean, 
whose colors change in a marvelous way from moment to 
moment, as the shadows of fleecy clouds glide along its 
surface. 

Just below us to the east are two lesser ridges, parallel 
to our own ridge, and here and there are the Spring Valley 
lakes, each held in by a huge dam thrown across a cafion. 
but at this distance giving no hint of man-made origin. And 
down the eastern slopes at our left we behold great patches 
of virgin forest, the stately redwoods marching up each steep 
cafion, with a grizzly old sentinel at the very top gazing 
sternly over towards the ocean, whence come the hostile 
fog-winds. Nearer at hand are many sights that gladden 
the eye. Great bunches of quail whir away from us at every 
step. A deer moves along carelessly not a hundred yards 
away. A great, fine hawk sits unconcernedly upon a fence- 
post, seemingly proud of our close inspection. This is 
November, but the recent rains have brought out many wild 
flowers. Thus we behold, in one sweeping glance an ocean, 
a bay, lakes, and mountain-peaks and forests, and above 
the blue sky of California. Our climb is indeed worth while. 

The descent of the eastern slope is full of delightful sur- 
prises. A plunge of two miles through tall, thick chaparral 
brings us to Pilarcitos Lake,—“ Big Pilarcitos,” as dis- 
tinguished from “ Little Pilarcitos,” or “Stone Dam,” a 
couple of miles down the cafion. At Pilarcitos we are hungry, 
and no tramps ever received a better or more graciously 
given “ hand-out,”—home-made bread, and apples, and honey, 
the latter not made in Germany. Then comes a climb over 
Fifield Ridge and another plunge ending abruptly at Lake 
San Andreas. The tramp habit has became fixed by this 
time, and our charming hostess at San Andreas regales us 
with luncheon number three. Then on down a steep hill 
our road takes us to Millbrae, where the conductor of a 
suburban train urges us to get aboard. 

WittiAM A. Brewer. 
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FORESTRY NOTES. 





EpITepD BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. DUDLEY. 


In his last annual report Secretary Hitchcock 


THE Forest states that fifteen new reservations have 


RESERVATIONS been established during the last fiscal year, 
AND PusLic making fifty-four in all, embracing 60,175,765 
LANDs. 


acres. By his request the Bureau of For- 
estry has become his official adviser in matters of forest 
policy concerning the forest reserves. 

The report shows that 19,488,535 acres of public land have 
been disposed of during the past fiscal year, an increase of 
nearly 4,000,000 acres over the previous year. It is no secret 
that much of the timber-land has been acquired by private 
parties through fraudulent processes in evading the intent 
of existing laws. The Secretary says if the act of June 3, 
1878, known as “ The Timber and Stone Act,” is not repeaie1 
it will result in the complete destruction of the timber on 
the unappropriated and unreserved public lands. Remedial 
legislation is strongly advised. 

President Roosevelt in his recent message says: “In 
their actual use the desert-land law, the timber and stone law, 
and the commutation clause of the homestead law have 
been so perverted from the intention with which they were 
enacted as to permit the acquisition of large areas of the 
public domain for other than actual settlers and the conse- 
quent prevention of settlement.” Northern California has 
been the scene of great activity in this evasion, the results 
of which are discussed below. 


It is not the purpose of these notes to record 
the progress of irrigation; nevertheless, the 
passage of the National Irrigation Act on 
June 13, 1902, has such an important indirect 
bearing on the preservation of the Western mountain forests 
that its provisions should be noted. The act is entitled: 
“ An act appropriating the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands in certain States and Territories to the con- 


THE NATIONAL 
IRRIGATION 
Law. 
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struction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid 
lands.” The States mentioned in the act include the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and all west. The fund thus 
created is to be known as the “reclamation fund,” “to be 
used in the examination and survey for, and the construction 
and maintenance of, irrigation works for the storage, diver- 
sion, and development of waters for the reclamation of arid 
and semi-arid lands in the said States and Territories.” 
Public lands to be benefited by the storage reservoirs can be 
taken up in lots from forty to one hundred and sixty acres 
only by actual home-builders, who are to pay for distributing 
canals connecting with the reservoirs. 

Many of the proposed reservoirs will be located along 
streams rising in forest reservations already established, but 
wherever they are located the Hydrographic Bureau of the 
Geological Survey, under which the engineering work will 
be done, should insist on the protection and scientific man- 
agement of all adjacent mountain forests as a guard against 
erosion and the consequent silting up of the storage lakes 
In its application to the forested regions of the semi-arid 
West the logic of the Irrigation Act is irresistible; it is the 
early withdrawal of all public lands from sale or entry in 
all watersheds where storage reservoirs will be established, 
with instructions that such lands be classified as soon as 
practicable, and the lands important for stream protection 
be carefully protected and managed by the United States 
Bureau of Forestry. 


It is understood that very large portions 
of the public lands in Utah and Nevada 
have been withdrawn from sale and entry 
by the Department of the Interior and are now undergoing 
classification to determine what portions are necessary to 
retain permanently as possessions of the United States in 
the interest of the National irrigation law. In its last issue 
the Srerra Crus BuLietin advocated the withdrawal of 
all public land in California, and particularly that surround- 
ing the Sacramento Valley. It has advised the latter nearly 
every year since 1898, and resolutions looking to the same 
end were forwarded to Washington in 1899 from the Sierra 
Club, and from the Los Angeles meeting of the American 
Forestry Association. Had the Interior Department seen fit 
to act at that time on these requests, large tracts of timber- 
lands would have been saved to the Nation that have since 
gone into the hands of speculators and large lumber com- 


WITHDRAW ALL 
Pusiic LAND. 
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panies, by the use of fraudulent, or “ dummy ” locators, under 
the Timber Claims Act. The State Mineralogist published a 
statement last September declaring that 250,000 acres of land 
in the mineralized sections alone of this State had passed to 
the hands of speculators during the previous summer, chiefly 
through the agency of the “ dummy ” locator. 


Such charges forwarded to Washing- 
ton have led the Interior Department 
to attempt checking such frauds in 
California by withdrawing over 6,000,000 acres in the region 
extending from the Siskiyou Mountains, through the Salmon 
and Trinity mountains, the Shasta region, and the region of 
Lassen’s Butte. The purpose is to investigate the character 
of these lands, with a view to creating forest reservations 
over a whole or a part of them. Considerable opposition to 
this proposition has developed in the northern counties of 
California, partly no doubt from a misunderstanding of the 
effect of forest reservations on the prosperity of adjacent 
settlements. This misunderstanding has been fostered by 
the timber speculators and timber-owners, who assume that 
they bring the only prosperity to a region that is worthy of 
consideration. They also hold out the bait to local stock- 
men that private timber holdings will be open to the free 
range of sheep and cattle, while the Government reserva- 
tions will be closed. In the heat of discussion the main 
points should not be lost sight of. These appear to be the 
fact of wholesale fraud against the Government, and the 
right use of these forests not only for the present but 
the future interests of all the people of the Sacramento Valley 
and the northern counties of the State. In view of these, 
the Government and the great body of the California people 
cannot afford to be swayed by the clamor of misinformed 
local sentiment in the mountain villages, backed by the skill- 
ful arguments of timber speculators and timber thieves. 
We believe the best solution of the above questions lies 
in the withdrawal of all the public land in Northern Cali- 
fornia; indeed, the true interests of the State would dictate 
the suspension of all the Government lands in California, 
and an immediate attempt-at their classification by experts, 
with reference to their mineral, agricultural, forest, and 
irrigational values. This should be followed by reports from 
the Bureaus of Forestry and Hydrography recommending 
the lands to be held by the Government in permanent reser- 
vations and those to be thrown open to sale or settlement. 


PROPOSED RESERVES 
IN CALIFORNIA. 
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The forest-reservation policy inaugurated under the act of 
March 3, 1891, was an expedient to save portions of our 
National forests, and it was a valuable one; but it has not 
been and cannot be regarded as more than an expedient. 
Witness the yearly modifications of the boundaries of our 
existing reserves, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Geological Survey, now engaged in surveying them. 
The only permanent foundation of reservations necessary to 
conserve our water supply and forest resources is a combined 
survey by competent men of the geologic, hydrographic, and 
forestal features of all public lands which could be possibly 
useful for such purposes. 

It would be well for the honestly discontented men in 
Northern California to ask the question, Which is more 
likely to contribute to the permanent prosperity of their 
regions—the United States Government, with its competent 
engineers and foresters engaged in devising means for the 
present utilization and the permanent preservation of their 
natural resources, or the alien mill-owner, who is in the 
country solely to make money through the destruction of 
these natural resources, and that quickly? 


p s In the bill which the Water and Forest 
pcm TATE Association will bring before the present 
enmneateans Legislature is the following provision:— 


“Said Commissioners shall have power to enter into contracts 
with the Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of studying the forest resources of the 
State and their proper conservation, and especially with a view 
of formulating a proper State forestry policy, to the extent of 
twenty thousand dollars.”’ 


The policy of the above cannot be too strongly commend- 
ed. It is a recognition that the United States controls prac- 
tically all the forested lands of California, aside from those in 
private hands, and that the Bureau of Forestry includes all 
the trained foresters of experience in the country, outside of 
a few Eastern universities. 

By asking the Legislature to reserve, for the purposes of 
reforestation, denuded mountain lands which have fallen into 
the hands of the State through delinquent taxes and to buy 
adjacent denuded lands for a similar purpose, the association 
has again shown its good sense and its grasp of the situation. 
Perhaps nothing more absurd transpires than the biennial 
crop of resolutions calling on the State for appropriations 
to establish a forestry system or a fire patrol over lands it 
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has no right under existing laws to manage or control. At 
present it owns practically no forest land. 

The Water and Forest Association, by resolution at its 
December meeting, asks the co-operation of the Sierra Club 
in supporting its own programme of work. All of their 
resolutions appear most worthy of support. The Sierra Club, 
as a pioneer leader in many of the questions now ardently 
advocated in this State in the interests of forestry, contem- 
plates this progress most gladly. 


If a State forestry policy is to be inaugu- 
rated, the next step, and it is a perfectly 
logical one, is the enactment of State laws 
obliging private owners of timber-lands to 
protect their own timber from fire, and to follow a system 
of lumbering and reforestation that shall have the approval 
of the Bureau of Forestry. Unless this is done, adjacent 
Government forest reserves are in danger, and storage reser- 
voirs in the same watershed with large private holdings may 
become much injured in effectiveness by the careless destruc- 
tion of cover in lumbering. 


REGULATION OF 
PRIVATE 
TrmBer-LANDS. 


The California Club again asks Congress 
to consider the bill for the purchase of 
the famous Calaveras groves of Big 
Trees. This bill was before Congress last year, passed the 
Senate, was reported to the House favorably by its Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, but failed to come to a vote. It 
seems to be demonstrated that the best judgment in this 
State and in Congress supports this bill. It now remains for 
the Club to show the House leaders that it is better politics 
to pass the bill than to listen to the secret opponents of it 
in the lobby. 

The California Club presents a bill to the State Legisla- 
ture asking for an appropriation to establish a Department of 
Forestry at the State University. The Sierra Club, through 
these pages, favored such a bill when introduced at a previous 
session. It is not of such pressing importance as the acquire- 
ment of the denuded lands by the State, the suspension and 
classification of the public lands in California, the transfer of 
the forest reservations from the Land Office to the Bureau of 
Forestry, or the protection of the unreserved forests from fire, 
but it is a good thing. Such a department would help in the 
educational campaign in favor of forest preservation. 


THE WoRK OF THE 
CALIFORNIA CLUB. 
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This has become the official name for the 
State park recently acquired in the redwood 
forest of the Santa Cruz Mountains. On 
the 26th of September, 1902, the commission completed the 
work of purchase of 3,800 acres of land lying on both forks 
of Waddell Creek, in what is known as the Big Basin. The 
principal portion is heavily timbered with redwoods, mixed 
with Douglas spruce, tanbark-oaks, and madrones. The 
redwood is estimated to constitute eighty-five per cent of 
the heavy timber. Several hundred acres consists of cut-over 
and chaparral land, thrown in by the owners to allow the 
extension of the park lines to the northeastern high ridge 
and its road bordering the “basin,” and is regarded as im- 
portant in establishing a system of protection and fire patrol. 
The sum paid is $250,000, available in five annual installments, 
beginning with 1902. The purchase has given general satis- 
faction, and the stubborn opposition of two city papers 
collapsed after the subject had ceased to be useful to them 
for political purposes. 

On the day of the purchase the commission unanimously 
passed a resolution inviting Gifford Pinchot, the head of 
the Bureau of Forestry, to inspect the park and report to the 
commission recommendations as to the care and manage- 
ment from a forester’s point of view. He has kindly con- 
sented to do so in the coming spring. The commission will 
ask for an appropriation of $15,000 from the Legislature for 
the purpose of employing a fire patrol during the next two 
years, and for building necessary roads and trails. This with 
the intended extension of the railroad from Boulder Creek 
to the border of the park will make it available to the public, 
as far as it is wise to do so at present. The commission 
also hopes to employ a landscape architect to plan the drive 
so as to show the larger redwoods to the best advantage, and 
to indicate a general plan of treatment of the park, that shall 
make it more attractive, but shall in no way decrease the 
charm of the primeval redwood forest. 

The Sierra Club takes pride that the redwood park which 
it proposed through its BuLieTin in 1896 has become so 
popular that many people and societies now claim the chief 
honor in its origination or establishment. 


Tue CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD Park. 


This is the most ambitious work, and for 
the thoughtful general reader the most 
important one, published in the English 
language on forestry. Its author, Dr. B. E. 
Fernow, is Director of the New York College of Forestry. 


FERNOW’S 
** ECONOMICS OF 
FORESTRY.” 
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It purports to be “a reference-book for students of political 
economy and professional and lay students of forestry.” The 
philosophical character of the work will be seen from the 
titles of the chapters on “The Relation of the State to 
Natural Resources,” “The Forest as a Resource,” “The 
Forest as a Condition,” “ Principles of Forest Policy,” “ For- 
est Policies of Foreign Nations.” In addition there are 
chapters giving a practical exposition of methods pursued by 
the forester, a full appendix of notes, and a bibliography. 
The book is alive with important facts, and, while it errs 
occasionally in its statements of Western conditions, its views 
are characterized by a sanity and judgment wanting in most 
of the popular moralizings on the subject. Bearing upon the 
most important forest question of the Pacific Coast, is the 
following :— 
“It is a short-sighted policy not to have withdrawn from entry 

long ago all the timber lands now in possession of the Govern- 

ment.”” . . . “It would be only rational that the extension 

plans for the development of irrigation systems in the West should 

include the rapid withdrawal from entry of all the mountain forest 

and brush lands, and their rational treatment, with the main object 

of preserving their soil-cover."’ 


The book is a companion to Newell’s “ Irrigation in the 
United States,” and is published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 














